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THE etude 


MUSIC SUPPLIES 

BY MAIL TO 

Teachers, Schools, Convents 
and Conservatories of Music 

WE SUPPLY ANYTHING IN MUSIC 
PROMPTLY, ECONOMICALLY, and SATISFACTORILY 

OV'R SYSTEM OF 'DEALING 

Is worthy the attention of every buyer of music supplies In 
quantity. We ask consideration of the following: 

A catalogue of our own, made up principally of works of educational value; 

every piece receives the closest editing. 

One of the largest and best-selected stocks of other publishers' works. 

The most liberal "On Sale” plan obtainable, conducted by capable musicians. 
(Send for special circular.) 

Addressed postal card order blanks, thus prepaying your order to us. 

Satisfaction is guaranteed. 

Correspondence is solicited on any subject in Music. 

PROMPTNESS.—Every order is filled on the day it is received. 


A large stock,—many efficient clerks,—a well organized 
system, togetker witk the largest discounts and best 
terms, equip us to supply all schools and teachers 
in the country with everything they need in music 

‘Hide IDesfre lDout tEtabe. ,ar * e or smaI1 * or even a portion of lt - 

- An On Sale package of our latest com¬ 
positions will be cheerfully sent, to be kept during the entire teaching season, at 
our usual large discount given on sheet music of our own publication. This alone 
will be a great convenience to any teacher. 

PUBLISHERS of many well-known and widely used works— 

Standard Graded Course of Studies, by W. S. B. Mathews. 

Touch and Technic, by Dr. Wm. Mason. 

Works on Harmony, Counterpoint, and Theory, by Dr. H. A. Clarke. 
Foundation Materials for the Piano, Reed Organ Method and Studies, 
by Chas. W. Landon. 

The Technic and Art of Singing, by F. W. Root. 

First Steps in Piano Playing, by Theo. Presser. 

School of Four-Hand Playing, by Theo. Presser. 

Thomas Tapper, E. B. Perry, A. J. Goodrich, J. C. Fillmore, and many 
other equally well-known educators are represented on our lists. 

Send for any or all of the following catalogues, free for the asking: 

Sheet Music by Authors. Sheet Music Descriptive. Bocks Descriptive. Modern Methods and 
Studies. Piano Collections, giving Index. Metronomes, Satchels, etc. Busts and Portraits of 
Musicians. Violins, Bows, and Strings. 

THEO. PRESSER. Publisher, Dealer, and Importer 
1712 Chestnut Street. Philadelphia., Pa. 


Just Published 


$1.00 Postpaid 


We will send any of the music in 
this list, or any of our other publi¬ 
cations, “On Selection.” Complete 
catalogue mailed to any address 
upon request. 

We grade all piano music from 
1 (easy) to 7 (difficult). .• 


INSTRUMENTAL 

BLUM, 0. R. 

Fluttering Birds . 3 _j 0 


-usual melodious a.._ 

ing writer. The title gives 
of the composition. 


ENQELMANN, H. 

In My Boat—Idylie.. .25 

Charming, undulating theme, that is extremely char- 
acteristic. Very pretty solo for the left hand. 


So Long Ago—Reverie. 

The dreamy character of the melody t 
to " long ago." The short bass solo le 


NAVARRO, F. J. 

March of the Patriots. 

One of the brilliant, dashing kind, 
ody in the trio. 


.2 .40 

ringing mei- 


PABST, H. 

Momas—Intermezzo. 3 .40 

Striking: and unique example of the popular synco¬ 
pated style. It might be termed dignified rag-time. It 
certainly is catchy. 


Le Pantomime, March Scherz. 3 .50 

A musical novelty; bright and chirpy, with the swing 
of a Sousa two-step. 


FOUR HANDS 

BLUM, O. R. 

Pet of the Household Waltz. 3 -5° 

A pleasingly interesting duet that is easy for both 
players, between whom the work Is equally divided. 

MUTTER, C. F. 

Jolly Guardsmen March.3 >5° 

This very popular march will be greeted with In¬ 
creased favor in its duet form. The effect is most 
decidedly striking. 

ORTLEPP, L. 

To Arms March.3 -5° 

This stirring march is fine In duet form. The parts 
are about equal, but neither Is difficult. 

SARTORIO, A. 

Dreams of Youth Polka Mazurka ....2 -5° 

For players in the second grade, this graceful C0 J , P?" 
sition possesses many attractions. Each part Is of the 
same degree of difficulty. 


r f' these most excellent com 

1 0 Introduce positions QUICKLY, we 

will fill all orders received prior to September 
10th for the ENTIRE LIST (10 pieces) for 

$1.00 Postpaid 


Hatch Music Company 

PUBLISHERS AND IMPORTERS OF MUSIC 

Eighth and Locust Streets, Philadelphia 


WE MAKE A SPECIALTY OF SCHOOL AND TEACHER TRADE 



THE PUBLISHER OF THE ETUDE WILL SUPPLY ANYTHING iN MUSIC 




TnERE was great contrast between the meeting this 
Tear at New York and the 1904 meeting at the 
World’s Fair, St. Louis; the latter was in the midst 
of a thousand distracting scenes and numberless 
counter-attractions of all kinds and descriptions, 
while the former was held in the midst of quiet, rest¬ 
ful surroundings, with the noise and bustle of a 
great city, the metropolis of the country all around 
it, yet never penetrat¬ 
ing the section given 
over to educational 
work, on beautiful 
Momingside Heights. 

It was a fortunate 
thing for the Associa¬ 
tion that it was pos¬ 
sible for an educational 
meeting to be held in a 
place where everything 
tells of devotion to edu¬ 
cational ideals. Colum¬ 
bia University, under 
the direction of Presi¬ 
dent Butler, is dis- 
otinctly and consistently 
a an educational force, 
and this is shown 

! strongly in the splendid 
equipment given to the 
Teachers’ College, one 
department of the Uni¬ 
versity that closely a 
fects the welfare of the 
public, for it is here 
that those who w 
may get the principles 
education, and tin* 

(' training for educational 
-.work that must result 
! -in much good. It is a 
' - matter of interest to 
^musicians and those 
y who love music that the 
.,Teachers’ College au- 
'thorities recognize the 
l-Aalue and the place 

music has in a well-rounded scheme of education that 
“ to make for true culture. In the training of prac- 
tical educators they offer opportunity for those who 
wish to make music a specialty, so far as concerns 
Public school music, or for those who would add an 
understanding of music and its pedagogy to their 
other training. 

It is not an exaggeration, then, to say that the 
teachers’ College of Columbia University offered an 
1 . P'aw for the meeting of the Music Teachers’ As- 
soemlion to consider the details of a program which 
^aa distinctively educational in character, which was 
mended to get at the root of things which are of 
1 importance to general musical work, the broad 
Pttnciples which the many can accept and use. not 
rrow specialties and methods suited to purely local 
n ions. While a pedagogic basis was undoubtedly 


present in the program, the actual carrying out and 
the underlying tendency of every paper and address 
was strongly for the cultural side of musical work; 
the professional aspect was held somewhat in the 
background, while emphasis was laid on ways and 
means to develop and maintain a musical public. 

The festival idea was abandoned—is it a permanent 
departure?—and those who were present expressed no 


rret for the change. Recitals. concerts, programs 
American composers, etc., will not draw aut icnccs. 
d are of little or no benefit to musicians who are 
en the peer of any of those represented on the pro- 
We do not condemn a demonstration, instru- 
■ntal or vocal, that might be made in eonnec ion 
th a program; but such a demonstration should be 
r purely educational purposes not for M 

>nt should he practical not esthetic. 

nothing out of the way for some distinguished 
anist or singer to give a true lecture rental not 
an artist to an , 

"nnScnlTat.nes are to be brought back into pro- 




eiated with musical work in our colleges and other 
institutions of higher education, and the program 
drew largely on men of this stamp. Among those 
present were Messrs. Parker and Owen, of the School 
of Music, University of Wisconsin; Mr. W. D. Arm¬ 
strong, Shurtleff College, Ill.; Mr. George C. Gow, of 
Vassar; Mr. H. D. Sleeper, of Smith; Prof. Waldo 
S. Pratt, of Hartford Theological Seminary; Mr. 
Wade Brown, of the Baptist Female University, 
Raleigh, N. C.; Mr. L. B. McYVhood, School of Music, 
Columbia University; Mr. W. H. Dana, of Dana’s 
Musical Institute, Warren, O., and Mr. Charles Farns¬ 
worth, Professor of Music in the Teachers’ College, 
who, as Chairman of the Executive Committee, did 
more than anyone else to make the meeting an inter¬ 
esting and a helpful one, and who w'as always at hand 
when needed in program or executive detail. The 
Association is to be 
congratulated that Pro¬ 
fessor Farnsworth is 
one of the officers for 
the year 1905 1900. In 
addition to those men¬ 
tioned, there were pres¬ 
ent delegates from var¬ 
ious Stales, east, south 
and west, representa¬ 
tives from leading 
schools and conserva¬ 
tories. and a number of 
prominent teachers 
from New York and 
other cities near-by. 
And yet the number 
present, when we con¬ 
sider the interest and 
the value of the pro¬ 
gram, might well have 
been tenfold greater. 

The opening session 
of the Convention, Mr. 
Farnsworth in the 
chair in the absence of 
Mr. E. M. Bowman, 
acting president, was 
held at the residence of 
Mr. N. Coe Stewart, for 
many years associated 
with musical work in 
Cleveland, 0. Mr. 
Stewart's home is at 
Fort Washington, a 
suburb of New York 
City. The meeting in¬ 
cluded n lunch and re¬ 
ception to the delegates ns well as a business meeting 
to consider items of interest to the Convention. 
Among other things, tlie character of the program was 
discussed, the opinion of those present being that the 
educational and pedagogic features in reality rep¬ 
resented the ideas of the founders of the Associa¬ 
tion. Tliis was expressed clearly and forcibly by Mr. 
Dunn, of Ohio, who was in attendance at the first 
meeting at Delaware, O., and aided in preparing the 
program for that occasion. Mr. Farnsworth, rep¬ 
resenting the officers of the Assoeiation. called atten¬ 
tion to the fact that with the change in musical con¬ 
ditions and the growth of State organizations, as 
well as local bodies, it was impossible as well as 
unnecessary that the National Association should un¬ 
dertake to cover the whole field of musical work. He 
endorsed most strongly the idea that the proper work 
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of the National Association is along distinctively 
educational lines. In the general discussion, a num¬ 
ber of delegates participated, some favoring the 
purely educational idea, others less warmly disposed 
to it, yet all united in urging the necessity of work¬ 
ing for high ideals and holding up the standard. 

Wednesday. 

The session on Wednesday morning opened with an 
address of welcome by Dean Russell, of the Teachers’ 
College, in which he suggested that the sensitive na- 



E. M. Bowman, President. 


ture of the musician exposes him to rebuffs and makes 
his work fuller of personal trial than that of any 
other profession, and that he needs a trained ability 
to distinguish between high and low standards and 
the strength to hold out for the best. In his reply, 
Mr. Bowman, the president, called upon teachers to 
lie proud of their profession and compared the stand¬ 
ing of the musician of the present day with that ac¬ 
corded to him in previous centuries. Today the 
teacher-musician is a part of the community in which 
he lives and labors, he is not a paid entertainer with 
no social position as was the minstrel of early days. 
The leading address was made by Prof. Waldo S. 
Pratt, who holds the chair of music in the Hartford 
Theological Seminary. His topic was “What Should 
lie the Aim and Plan of Work of the M. T. N. A.’” 
He emphasized the desirability of omitting the music 
festival features and of concentrating attention on 
the literary, the culture side of music work, by the 
careful selection of topics with educational and ped¬ 
agogic bearing, by the preparation of the best pos¬ 
sible papers by representative musicians on these 
topics and by general discussion, papers and discus¬ 
sions afterward to be put in permanent form. He 
further advocated local and State organizations, 
which should aid and support the National Associa¬ 
tion. General Horatio C. King, of Brooklyn, made an 
address on the subject: “Lack of Endowments for 
Education in Music.” Half a century ago, music in 
the United States was considered a luxury. It offered 
only a precarious living; schools were few in number 
and teaching was largely in the hands of foreign mu¬ 
sicians. Today this has changed much. Music has 
now its proper place among the fine arts in this 
country, and its refining and elevating influence is 
recognized by all intelligent citizens. What we need 
row is to have large endowments to promote musical 
education, at least in proportion to the encouragement 
given to general education. A significant statement 
was: “Why not extend the school system to include 
a conservatory of music here in the American centre 
cf musical art? ” 

The addresses in the afternoon were by Mr. Daniel 
Gregory Mason, of Boston, “Musical Criticism,” and 
Marc A. Blumenberg. of New York, “Concerts, Com¬ 
posers and Conductors in America.” The address 
c f the latter was in the main a review of the condi- 
< ions connected with musical work in the United 
Mates, the difficulties with which Americans must 
contend because of the dominance of the foreign mu- 
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sician in many directions, particularly in orchestra 
and the opera, and because of this domination it is 
difficult for American composers to get a chance to 
appear before the public under advantageous condi¬ 
tions. The American musician is, therefore perforce, 
a music teacher, and if he. is to have relief and 
brighter prospects in his career, he must be ready 
to join with his fellows in organization to improve 
conditions. “Organize an association for the pur¬ 
pose of having a great combination of musicians or 
music teachers who have passed an examination be¬ 
fore a constituted board and received their credentials 
and then make that the standard of excellence in the 
United States, compelling a teacher to show that card 
or diploma. . . . Unless we propose to put an 

end to American musical ambition we must organize 
on a practical basis.” A spirited discussion followed. 
In the evening the members attended a concert at the 
St. Nicholas Garden, given by an orchestra under the 
direction of Richard Henry Warren. 

Thursday. 

The general topic for Thursday was: “The Place 
of Music in General Education—What Should it Ac¬ 
complish?” Mr. N. Coe Stewart read a paper on 
this subject in relation to the public school from the 
standpoint of the music teacher, in which he advo¬ 
cated teaching children to learn to read music at 
sight, so as to be able to take their part in choir 
and chorus work as a means of religious worship and 
general culture; he called for chorus choirs instead 
of the quartet so popular. Dr. W. E. Watt, of Chi¬ 
cago, considered the subject of music as an educa¬ 
tional item in the schools from the standpoint of the 
school principal. He claimed that the work as 
usually carried on is mechanical rather than inspira¬ 
tional and arraigned the public school music teacher 
for his failure to produce permanent, beneficial re¬ 
sults. In the discussion that followed, Messrs. F. W. 
Root, H. S. Perkins, W. H. Dana, J. D. Mehan, George 
C. Gow, and Mrs. Fletcher-Copp participated. 

The afternoon session was devoted to t' place of 
music in colleges and universities. Mr. Me. v hood, of 
Columbia University, presented a scheme for making 
work in music count for entrance to college and dis¬ 
cussed the nature and extent of musical work in sec¬ 
ondary schools. A paper on the subject: “Develop¬ 
ment of Musical Taste among College Students,” pre¬ 
pared by Mr. H. C. Maedougall, of Wellesley College, 
was read by Dr. H. G. Hanchett, owing to the absence 
of the writer of the paper itself. Mr. Albert Ross 
Parsons, of New York City, delivered a very able ad¬ 
dress on the question as to “The Effect on the Private 
Teacher in Having the College Recognize Music for 
Entrance.” This was followed by an earnest dis¬ 
cussion, in which both college and private teachers 
expressed diverging views. A dinner at Brighton 
Beach, attended by most of the members, closed the 
record for Thursday. It was a disappointment to 
many of the members that Sir Edward Elgar, the 
famous English composer, who is at present in this 
country, was unable to accept the invitation of the 
Association to be its guest at the dinner. Every one 
was anxious to meet this composer who is so emi¬ 
nently one of the great figures of modern music, and 
to have the pleasure of hearing him express himself 
on musical matters. 

Friday. 

Friday morning was a season of great activity; 
the practical side of musical work was up for con¬ 
sideration, and sections had been arranged for to dis¬ 
cuss questions connected with the Voice, Piano, 
Theory, Class Work. In the vocal section, Messrs. 
F. W. Root, of Chicago. H. W. Greene, of New York, 
and John D. Mehan, of New York, discussed the sub¬ 
ject of the session: “The Essentials that. Should be 
Agreed upon for Pupils of Average Musical Ability” 
so far ns vocal study is concerned. It was not to be 
expected that the speakers should agree upon the 
points they should urge, which made their remarks 
the more interesting and instructive to their hearers. 
In the section devoted to the application of the above 
subject to piano study, a paper on elementary work 
was read by Mr, C. B. Cadv, one on intermediate work 
by Miss Kate Chittenden, and on advanced work by 
Mr. Henry Holden IIuss. In the theory section the 
subject was “Work for Appreciation Explanatory 
Both of Structure and of History; application of the 
topic with reference to Public Schools, paper read by 
Mr. Thomas Tapper, to the Piano, Mr. Silas G. 
Pratt; and to Elective Studies in College by Mr. 
George C. Gow, of Vassar College, who made a strong 


and scholarly presentation of his subject. The n ■ 
vate teachers in attendance were much interested ' 

' the section devoted to various forms of class work 
The papers and demonstrations were "Practical Meth 
ods in Sight Reading,” by Mss Eva B. Donning 0 f 
New York; “Progressive Musical Training from Kin 
dergarten Through High School,” Miss Mary Fidelia 
Burt. New York, class work in piano study by Mrs 
Fletcher-Copp, of Boston, and Mrs. Carrie L Dm, 
ning, of Buffalo, N. Y. 

The afternoon session was devoted to business and 
included consideration of proposed changes in the 
constitution, election of officers and selection of a 
place of meeting in 1900. The newly-elected officers 
are: 

Pres., Waldo S. Pratt, Hartford, Conn.; Vice-Pres 
Charles H. Farnsworth, New York; Secretary 
Charles W. Morrison, Oberlin, O.; Treasurer, Walter 
Spry, Chicago. 

Program Committee: George C. Gow, Pough¬ 
keepsie, N. Y.; Edward M. Dickinson, Oberlin, 0.; 
Arthur Foote, Boston. 

Executive Committee: George H. Andrews, Oberlin, 
O.; James H. Rogers, Cleveland, 0.; W. H Dana 
Warren, O. 

Educational Board: A. L. Manchester, Spartan¬ 
burg, N. C.; A. J. Gantvoort, Cincinnati; F. A. 
Parker, Madison, Wis.; Rossetter G. Cole, Chicago; 
C. B. Cady, Chicago. 

The place of meeting selected is Oberlin, 0., and it 
was recommended to the officers that the educational 
and pedagogic features of this year’s meeting be fol¬ 
lowed next year and that they should be paramount 
to the festival idea. 

In viewing the work of the Convention as a whole, 
tribute must be paid to the splendid manner in 
which President E. M. Bowman carried on all meet¬ 
ings, keeping up enthusiasm from one topic to an¬ 
other by his apt and felicitous comments and his 
happy introductions of speakers. He held things in 
firm hand and kept meetings from lagging. Mention 
was made previously of the yeoman work of Chair¬ 
man Farnsworth, of the Executive Committee. 

In closing this account. The Etude voices the 
wishes and hopes of the officers of the Association and 
all who are interested in the good work that teachers 
all through the Middle States and the middle west, 
who will be within convenient distance of Oberlin, 



Charles H. Farnsworth, Ciiaibman Executive 


Committee. 

may make up their minds to be identified ^ 
Association and with its work the coining year- 
wait until next June to get started now. Some p - l 
are in shaping that can be worked upon during 
year. Let us have local and State associations 
work in their own interests and in that o 
National Association as well. If you want 0 
something, write to the Secretary next fall to 
out what you can do in your own section that on. 
help. 
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The reports of the condition of music in large and 
small towns of this country, already published by 
The Etude, are clear upon two points: 

First that owing to the fact that music is an art 
of specialized aptitudes, only a relatively small per¬ 
centage of the total population arrive at musical taste 
without especial advantages of training. Hence the 
large city is the place where a sufficient number of 
this class leavens the population, to furnish support 
for first-class concerts. 

Secondly, that in many small towns the very best 
musical activities are well maintained, expensive 
high-class concerts are supported, and so on. Oberlin, 
Ohio, is a shining example of such a state of things, 
yet Oberlin has, I believe, but about 4000 inhabitants. 
When we inquire how it happens that this insignifi¬ 
cant inland town, this seat of a “fresh water” college, 
has arrived at this stage of musical intelligence, we 
find the answer in the high ideals and sincere ministry 
of the music teachers who have shaped Oberlin’s grow¬ 
ing taste. 

It follows, therefore, that any other town might 
progress in musical taste and cultivation and come to 
give the same cordial support to first-class musical 
privileges. That is to say, if musical taste will live 
and reproduce in the climate of Oberlin, it will also 
live and reproduce in thousands of other small towns, 
just as soon as the conditions prepare for the crop. 
Hence we face the question of speedy instrumen¬ 
talities for developing musical cultivation in small 
places. 

Let us begin by emphasizing the fact that this 
cultivation did not come as a by-product of the study 
of Liszt rhapsodies on the piano and Italian arias 
with the voice. Never. It came from other sources. 
First, a serious view of music generally, and a high 
estimation of the proper place and value of music in 
culture. Dr. Rice had this, and he impressed it in 
time upon the evangelistic clergymen who gave sta¬ 
bility to the early Oberlin faculty. The means 
through which this attitude toward music became 
strengthened until it leavened the community were 
practically three: 

First, a great church choir, well supported by a 
good organ, singing in the course of the year several 
oratorios, and singing every Sunday serious and im¬ 
pressive choral music of various kinds of excellence. 
This was the old choir of the First Church, and it 
numbered towards the last, I believe, about 125 sing¬ 
ers. The Second Church soon had another choir of 
like excellence; and the two together made a great 
choral society, capable of giving splendid interpreta¬ 
tions of oratorio. The immediate effect of this ele¬ 
ment in the culture was to ally musical ambition with 
that part of the community where it properly be¬ 
longs, namely the church element, which in every 
community makes a natural selection of those inhabi¬ 
tants who are idealistic and optimistic in tempera¬ 
ment. These people belong to the natural body of 
supporters of music, and it is a great misfortune for 
any place where a separation has taken place. More¬ 
over, the serious choral music, heard on Sunday, when 
the bumps of ideality are in their most responsive 
state, finds its natural atmosphere. Thus an aspect 
of seriousness was imparted to music. 

The second important element, I fancy, in the 
evolution of the place was due to the violiu teacher, 
who had the religion of chamber music, and who at 
great personal cost of time brought his associates 
together for practice, giving a few really creditable 
chamber concerts, more and more every year; later 
the chamber music increased to an orchestra, about 
half-way between a professional orchestra and a stu¬ 
dent orchestra. This gave taste3 of other aspects of 
music, and furnished a background for displaying the 
occasionally fine pianists of home manufacture in 
concertos with string or orchestral accompaniment. 

The third element in this fruitful compound was 
the intellectual and theoretical, which supplied a 
background of logical thought for the musical ac- 


composers as any European conservatory, and they 
have succeeded nobly. This high standard of intel¬ 
ligence permeated all branches of instruction. Every 
•person entering for graduation is required to study 
at least two instruments: Piano and violin, voice and 
piano, organ and piano, etc., the object being to give 
an ambi-visual or stereoptical image of music, and 
not make it consist of playing a few selections upon 
any one instrument. Every student had also to pass 
in his harmony, counterpoint, fugue, musical his¬ 
tory, and so on—in short, the school aimed to pro¬ 
duce all-around capable musicians. This was the 
ideal of the school, and this eventually permeated the 
place, and the faculty as well. The theoretical train¬ 
ing supplied a mental test of values in works, and 
when taken along with the ear-tests of works, and the 
historical tendencies, worked to produce intelligent 
hearers of music, with a minimum taste for the 
sensuous and the sensatioAl, and a maximum taste 
for the idealistic, the serious, noble, and beautiful. 

Oberlin has no monopoly of this combination. 
Prof. A. A. Stanley and his associates are working 
the same at Ann Arbor, and with the same kind of 
results. The music school has not yet grown so large, 
but it will do so after a while and pass far beyond, 
because the student clientele of Ann Arbor is much 
larger than that of Oberlin. Like results are being 
worked out at Evanston, Ill., and at Lincoln, Ne¬ 
braska, and other places. The thing is demonstrated. 
What we have to do, what we must have for serious 
musical results, are these. Very high intentions, per¬ 
sistent working with the best means we have, and 
good luck in bringing people together in supporting 
desirable efforts. What does this mean when applied 
to a small town where there are one or two fairly 
good teachers, heart-sick at the lack of public inter¬ 
est, and a general tendency of the young people to all 
sorts of musical emptiness? 

We lose an immense amount by our habitual ignor¬ 
ing of combined effort, especially in the small places. 
Suppose, for instance, we have a fairly good pianist 
and one violinist who is better than the others, a 
possible companion, not too much demoralized by the 
necessity of playing for dancing (to keep the wolf 
from the door). We can begin chamber work with 
these two instruments, and if the players are not 
too well supplied with technic, let them give attrac¬ 
tive movements from the lighter sonatas of Mozart 
Beethoven, and Schubert, for piano and violin. It 
will do hut little good to do this merely as playing; 
it will be better to give short explanations of what 
the work proposes, the mood of the compositions, and 
the like. But only suggestive explanations No 
story of each sonata, no fanciful proem about despair 
and hope and other Byronic rubbish. 

Yet something-had better be, because we hove to 

furnish a standpoint for those who will hear the 
music casually, and remark afterwards that they do 
not think it “very pretty.” Get the music -eard wi . 
respect. This is indispensable; then get it heard 
often, until it is liked. 

One of the most curious propagandist movements 
for high music that I have heard of, was carried on 
in a Western small city many years ago by a rather 
domineering young girl pianist, much addicted to the 
Bach “Chromatic Fantasia and Fugue, the Schu¬ 
mann “Etudes Symphoniques. and the last Beethoven 
sonato the one in C Minor, Op. UL She began with 
the latter. A few friends, including the minister who 
afterwards married the girl, wou.d get tether-and 
the pianist would begin to play snatches of the work 
dwelling upon the effects, and the manner in which 
the idea progressed, the system of development in 
ZJZ the subjects, and the eharactenst.c varia¬ 
tion of mood in the different variations of the las 
movement. When the audience had begun to get 
fairlv enthused, the sonata was played in its en 
tiretv. That small congregation learned to o 
few great compositions and to know them as to their 
sound, their feeling, and tl.eir meaning. 

A choral society is practicable in almost 


and combining several choirs, with leaders monthly 
in rotation, or one in two months, in rotation, each 
leader selecting his work and preparing his concert 
this to give every man his cliatice. Of course, even 
if you are a fresh graduate from a conservatory, with 
choral music as a major in your diploma, you cannot 
really expect the choir leaders to turn over their 
singers to your capable handling and take back seats 
themselves. And here is a great principle! Namely: 
Sever forget that you are merely one of those 
who love good inns',c and seek to serve it. More ef¬ 
forts are vitiated by the idea that nothing really 
makes for musical culture unless you personally 
direct it, than by any other one cause. Remember 
what happened to Elijah when he listened to tills 
whisper of Satan that inasmuch as he was the last 
remaining prophet of God, he might as well die. The 
laird showed him five thousand other prophets who 
had not bowed the knee to Baal. You are not the 
only one. Do not forget it, even after graduation! 

Do not l>e afraid. There is a great underlying feel¬ 
ing in every community that music is a good thing; 
and that they are not getting out of it all they ought. 
Therefore promote all sorts of practicable activities, 
which will give performances of good music in well- 
intended spirit at least. Piano recitals, a few of 
them; song recitals, whenever a well-trained singer 
can be found to sing in the English tongue. Remem¬ 
ber what St. Paul says about the futility of prophesy¬ 
ing in unknown tongues, except a translation im¬ 
mediately follow. Chamber music, even a little. A 
small orchestra or club of instrumental players. 
What if you succeed in getting fairly good perfor¬ 
mances of only a few light overtures, dance move¬ 
ments, selections from longer works; it is in the 
right direction. 

In places where there are quartet choirs, a very 
effective musical society for musical improvement 
might lie formed of the singers, in such music as 
Mendelssohn’s four-part songs, and other light works, 
which would give a great deal of pleasure to all con¬ 
cerned. Such a society might meet around at the 
houses, eight or twelve singers, with u reception in 
the church once in a while. Lasso’s “Matona, Lovely 
Maiden” and a lot of the songs in the rich collection 
of old and new, the C. C. Birchard “Laurel Songs.” 
This would be musical life well worth having. 

Hence my recipe for promoting a musical atmos¬ 
phere is simply to <let music, into the atmosphere— 
into all strata of the atmosphere. This is ail there 
is of it. Many aspects of music, working in appre¬ 
ciative combination. It requires a few teachers who 
love music and have a little of good sense and social 
instinct. Is this ini]x>Rsible? 1 trow not! Yet we 
must admit that it is rare. 

Meanwhile, the teacher is not to forget that while 
he owes it to the place of his residence to do every¬ 
thing in his power to increase the public appreciation 
of music upon rational grounds, he owes it even more, 
if possible, to his pupils to take care that they per¬ 
sonally are in a way of coining into the musical part 
of the community as fast as years give them position. 
This means that in addition to teaching the instru¬ 
ment and the fingers or voice, lie must also teach 
music, the objects of music, the qualities of good mu¬ 
sic, and so on; in short, the student clubs of which 
we have spoken several times. This is part of his 
indispensable duty to his patrons and to the mag 
nification of his office. If you respect your own 
profession and wish to lie respected in it, perhaps 
the best way of all is to do things in it which show 
that you do res|iect it; and that, it ought to be 
respected. 


Waonkb was of opinion that Mozart would have 
penned the truest, fairest, and conipletest drama, if 
he had met the poet whom he only would have had 
to help. “But lie never met that poet,” wrote Wagner. 
“At times it was a pedantically wearisome, at times 
a frivolously sprightly maker of opera-texts, that 
reached him arias, duets, and ensemble-pieces to com¬ 
pose; and these he took, and so turned them into 
music, according to the warmth they each were able 
to awake in him, that in every instance they received 
the most answering expression of which their last 
particle of sense was capable.” 


tivHiea. From its earliest times as a music school, A J. OI £ r ~ation of the choir leaders 

Olierl in ha, worked as diligently to produce capable place by getting the co pe 


Perseverance, accuracy, the mastery of beginnings, 
with perfection on the aim in view—these will secure 
success in all things, whether it be in the making of 
shovels, the acquirement of a language, or the build¬ 
ing of a cathedral.— Orson Bioett Harden. 







































CHRISTIAN SINDING. 

BV EDWARD BURLINGAME HILL. 

With the exception of Edward Grieg, there is no 
Norwegian composer at the present time who enjoys 
so great a popularity and reputation among his 
countrymen as Sinding. Christian Sinding was born 
at Kougsberg, Norway, January 11, 1856. There is 
a decided predilection for artistic pursuits in his 
family: his brother Otto, who is a painter, exhibited 
a iiuge panoramic picture in the Chicago World’s 
Fair of 1893, and his brother Stefan is a sculptor. As 
a boy, Sinding disliked school, his ambitions were all 
in the direction of music. After studying the violin 
and musical theory in his native town, he went, in 
1874, to Leipzig, where he studied at the Royal Con¬ 
servatory for three years under Carl Reineeke and 
Adolph Brodsky. During his student days two char¬ 
acteristic traits are recorded, a constant impulse to 
introduce the forbidden consecutive fifths into his 
compositions, and the misfortune of receiving larger 
bills from the copyist than any of his student friends, 
because his music had so many more notes 
to the page! A royal scholarship allowed 
him to continue his studies at Leipzig, the 
Rochschule at Munich, and in Berlin. In 
1879, a sonata for violin and piano by .Sind¬ 
ing was performed at Leipzig, but the critics 
were so harsh in their treatment of the 
work that the composer burned the manu¬ 
script. Later, Sinding returned to Norway, 
where he earned a livelihood by playing the 
organ and by teaching. In 1890, he went to 
Copenhagen to live, but at present he is 
established at Christiania. Sinding is said 
to be remarkable for his liberal opinions on 
questions relating to economics and politics 
with a distinct leaning towards Socialism. 

As a composer, Sinding has written for 
orchestra, chamber music in various com¬ 
binations. songs and much piano music. 

Among his orchestra works the best-known 
is the symphony in D Minor, Op. 21, which 
has had many performances in Europe, 
notably under Weingurtner, at Berlin, in 
1895, as well as in this country. His 
“Knightly Episodes,” Op. 35, a suite for or¬ 
chestra. has lieen given in Chicago, Philadel¬ 
phia, and Boston, also in London and other 
European cities. There is also a Rondo 
Infinito, Op. 42, for orchestra, dedicated to 
Ferruccio Busoni, the celebrated pianist. 

Possibly the first work of Binding’s to at¬ 
tract widespread attention was the “Varia¬ 
tions in E-flat,” Op. 2, for two pianos. These 
Variations were played in Berlin by d’Albert 
and Madame Carrefio, and also by two 
English ensemble pianists, Ross and Moore, 
to the especial satisfaction of the composer. 

Among other early works for the piano are 
the Suite, Op. 3, in the old style, and the 
concerto in D-flat, Op. 6, with orchestra, 
which was played by the late Franz Ruin- 
mel. The concerto is developed from one 
theme, somewhat modified in the different 
movements, and the piano part is written 
in the modern grandiose style. Sinding’s 
chief publications in the field of piano 
music are Studies, Op. 7, three pieces. Op. 24, 
six pieces, Op. 25, three pieces (Album Leaf, 
Tempo di Minuetto, Song Without Words), Op. 
31, six pieces. Op. 32, five pieces, Op. 33, six pieces, 
Op. 34, fifteen Caprices, Op. 44, six Burlesques (Bur¬ 
lesque, Pleasanterie, Bagatelle, Coquetterie. Etude 
Melodique, Arlequinado), Op. 48, six pieces (Prelude, 
a la Minuetto, Concert Etude, Humoreske, Arabeske, 
Pittoreske), Op. 49; six Melodies Mignonnes, Op. 
52; Minuet; Nocturne, a la Burla; Scherzo. Op. 
53; Etude, Rondoletto, Serenade, Tempo di Valse, 
Op. 54; five Etudes, Op. 58, five pieces, Op. 02, eight 
Interludes, Op. 65, and eight Interludes, Op. 72. 
There are also two pieces for two pianos, Op. 41, and 
two sets of four-hand pieces, seven waltzes, Op. 59 
and Op. 71. In all there are more than a hundred 
pieces, all of which possess technical or melodic fea¬ 
tures worthy of study. Especially interesting are the 
• Songs without Words,” Op. 31, No. 5, the Folk-Song, 
Op. 31, No. 6. the Marche Grotesque, Op. 32, No. 1, 
the deservedly popular FrUhlingsrauschen, Op. 32. 
No. 3, which has been often played in this country 
by Harold Bauer, the Minuet. Op. 31, No. 3, the 
Gobelin, Op. 32, No. 6, the Khapsodie de Guerre, 
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Op. 34. No. 6, the entire set of Melodies Mignonnes, 
Op. 52. the Scherzo, Op. 32, No. 6, the Ondes Sonores, 
Op. 34. No. 2, the Caprices, Op. 44. Nos. 9. 13, and 14. 
Sinding’s piano style is well adapted to the instru¬ 
ment; it is fertile in clever interlocking devices, but 
his rhythms are too frequently monotonous in the ex¬ 
treme. As a violinist, Sinding has written much for 
his instrument, including two concertos with orches¬ 
tra, Op. 45, in one movement, consisting of three 
divisions, and Op. 60, also a “Legend,” with orchestral 
accompaniment. In the combination of violin and 
piano. Sinding has composed much, including two 
romances. Op. 9 and Op. 30, three suites, Op. 10. in 
A minor. Op. 14 in F major, and Op. 51, entitled 
“Scenes from Life,” two sonatas in C'. Op. 12, and 
in E, Op. 27, also four short pieces (Prelude, Ballade, 
Berceuse, and Fete), Op. 43. In addition to the 
foregoing list of chamber music must be added six 
pieces for ’cello and piano. Op. 66, two trios, Op. 23, 
and 64, a piano quintet, Op. 5, played by Ferruccio 
Busoni, with the Kneisel Quartet, in 1891, and a 
string quartet, Op. 70. The quintet is one of Sind¬ 
ing’s most popular works and has been performed 


Chbistian Sinding, 

twenty-nine times, in twenty-one cities, of eleven 
countries! In vocal composition, Sinding- has pub¬ 
lished upwards of one hundred songs, many of which 
are of remarkable beauty. He has also composed a 
cantata “Til Molde” for solos, chorus, and orchestra, 
which contains some remarkably poetic passages for 
the chorus, though somewhat tinged by the influence 
of Wagner. 

Before proceeding to estimate the value of Sind¬ 
ing’s Compositions, and his jiosition among Norwegian 
composers, it is surely appropriate to quote what 
Henri Marteau, the celebrated French violinist and an 
admirer and close friend of Sinding, has to say of 
him: “Phrenologists would surely find it worth while 
to examine the form of Sinding’s head. 1 1 have rarely 
seen a forehead as large and as prominent. The 
physiognomy gives one the impression of extra¬ 
ordinary vigor and will. His clear eyes look at one 


with a gaze that is almost insupportable. His M 
sonality, like his music, produces at first an um 
pected and singular effect. He gains on acquaint*!,,* 
for he is a seclusive man who speaks freely only yfa 
he knows his man well and has a sympathetic regard 
for him. I do not speak of his opinions about music 
through an easily understood feeling of delicacy, but 
I can say that he is very exclusive and for this I 
congratulate him. It would not be otherwise with 
musician who is so original and who consults his j„. 
spiration as his only rule. I also find it most natural 
that in his early works the influence of certain mas¬ 
ters, especially the indisputable influence of Wagner 
is to be perceived. This is always true of the great¬ 
est geniuses. He is very Norwegian in his music, 
but less so than Grieg, because his works are of a 
far broader conception and would find themselves 
cramped in the forms that are so dear to Grieg.” 

In examining Sinding’s compositions it will at 
once be seen that he possesses a fluent technic, not 
only in writing for the piano, for violin, and other 
stringed instruments, but also for the great resources 
of the modern orchestra. His themes, not always of 
great distinction, are interesting chiefly when 
they partake of the Norwegian character. 
The influence of Wagner, to which Marteau 
refers, consists chiefly in the absorption of 
certain harmonic habits, rather than to any 
marked resemblance in themes. Perhaps 
the true quality of his talent can best lie 
brought out by comparison with the better- 
known traits of Grieg. At the outset it 
must be acknowledged that his technical 
equipment is far superior to Grieg’s not 
only as regards the individual technic of 
the instruments for which lie writes, but 
also in regard to grasp of the larger forms. 
Sinding has far less mannerisms in composi¬ 
tion, but lie also lacks the definite individu¬ 
ality which constitutes so large a part of 
Grieg’s charm. Sinding’s compositions may 
reproduce the scenery and forbidding char¬ 
acteristics of Norway more graphically than 
Grieg, but the latter gives us the fragrance, 
the poetry and the romance of Norwegian 
life in a degree to which it would be hope¬ 
less for Sinding to attempt. Sinding may 
approach the epic poet in the gaunt, bleak 
outlines of liis D Minor Symphony, but 
Grieg is tlie inspired lyricist who gives u* 
enchanted glimpses of the details of Nor¬ 
wegian life. After all, a comparison be¬ 
tween these widely differing individualities 
is hopeless at best. It is only necessary to 
hear Binding’s gloomy, though fine song 
“Esschrie ein Vogel” which breathes a 
Northern pessimism to realize this. While 
Grieg has done far more to reveal Norway 
intimately to us, Sinding has shown a* 
points of view on a larger scale, with an 
atmosphere and color-scheme entirely dis¬ 
tinct, which yet may he essential to com¬ 
plete the picture. 


1 The photograph from which the cut was made 
that accompanies the above article was made by Siri 
Fischer-Scbnecvoigt, Miinchner Str. 49-50, Berlin, \V. 
It is the finest and most characteristic picture of 
Sinding that is to lx* had.—Editor Tut Etude. 


WOMEN IN MUSIC. 

That old law of compensation which Em¬ 
erson talked about gets in its work on t * 
music teacher. There is much compW® • 
and probably much reason for it, from the mUSI ® 
fraternity that young and incompetent teachers, ) 
their cheap rates of instruction, reduce the income 
that a well-fitted teacher may expect for his w> r ; 
Not only is the majority of such teaching <* one • 
young women, but one might be safe in saying 
nine-tenths of it came from the feminine sour< *‘ 

As soon as the average girl has taken three r 
of lessons, slie begins to cast her eye ’round for 
Too often she finds them. Ami she is bound to ^ 
them, so places her terms at 50 cents a lesson ^ 
less. By the time there are twenty of these 
town of five thousand, the well grounded profess 
whose lot happens to be cast there finds serio ^ 
roads made on his income, as most of the pe°P 
■ the place cannot distinguish between good •»'• 
tion and poor, and desire only that it be cheap. 

On the other hand, the professional musician 
thank the fair sex for much that is = . ' . ]ict j n g 
tenths of his income is derived from i»» 1 
young women and girls. Were it not for the in ^ 
of this sex in music, he would starve. oo ^ 
another illustration of the law of compensation, 
sex that gives him his livelihood reduces it. 
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A FEW HEATED REMARKS. 

by t. l. rickaby. 


Tnv thermometer registers 93 degrees in my studio 
al the present writing, and. to quote several thou- 
of the late graduates, "the end is not yet,” be- 
’ai only one-half of July has been melted away, 
rUeust is not usually noted for its coolness. The 
thought that so many are taking themselves away to 
tain lake and seashore is very, very liable to 
JJJe a feeling of discontent in the breasts of those 
of us who must work on; for we are conscious of 
1 fact that if we could only get away from our 
present conditions, no one would enjoy more than us 
“A mossy nook. 

With lillies gleaming in the brook. 

And willow branches zephyr shook. 

Far, far away." 

Although a poet said it, it is none the less true 

that , . . „ 

“Home-keeping hearts are happiest. 

And a man who had been in every part of the 
known world told me a few days ago, after a trip 
to Australia, that outside of the pleasure of looking 
at strange scenes and peoples, and the more or less 
educational advantages that travel offers, the great¬ 
est pleasure and profit and happiness that we can 
expect in this world come only from one’s work at 
home. Emerson spoke of the mistake made by so 
many people who travel to Eurojie in search ol 
beauty, saying that it existed in all its glory in the 
places they had left, and that they would fail to find 
it where they went unless they took it with them. 

It is much the same in the matter of rest and 
recreation. Lakes, mountains, and seashore do not. 
necessarily mean rest—in fact, too often they are 
synonymous with labor, tribulation, and worry, not 
to mention expense. 

“Ah,” some one retorts at this point, the grapes 
are sour”; and while we may be induced to admit 
that we are making a virtue of necessity, there can 
lie no harm in trying to extract some grains of com¬ 
fort from our circumstances, even if we do not reach 
the conclusion that we might be a whole lot worse off. 

Now to begin with, it is much easier to give music- 
lessons than to receive them. Poor little children who 
ought to be in the woods, the parks, or by the streams, 
filling their lungs, developing their muscles, and 
making the acquaintance of their natural companions, 
birds, butterflies, and flowers—they find music-les¬ 
sons and practice the severest of tasks at this time of 
the year. The teacher can lighten his own load con¬ 
siderably by making things as pleasant as possible 
for “the least of these little ones.” 

Then there are the older pupils—many who have 
lieen in school for the regulation nine months who 
were, so to speak, wound up to “go” that length o 
time. At commencement they relax, and it must be 
very difficult for them to brace up again and go to 
work at the piano when they know and feel that they 
ought to be resting and recuperating. Still from a 
sense of duty to parents, or from a sincere desire to 
learn music’ they sacrifice their own pleasures, and 
work along, more or less bravely. The teacher can 
encourage them, and manifest to them in- many ways 
his appreciation of their efforts, and that he knows of 
their sacrifices and sympathizes with them fully. By 
so doing, his own discontent and disappointment wi.l 
“grow small by degrees and beautifully less. ’ 
Then again, some of ns are fortunate enough to 
have under our care pupils who for three-quarters of 
the year have taught music themselves, and instead 
of taking the money they have earned and spending 
*t in pleasure-seeking and amusement, they invest it 
in further study. We are much honored by such 
people, and with them our very best work must be 
'lone. Such work is reward enough for any sacrifices 
we may have to make. Our influence through such 
pupils is far-reaching, for they, being older and 
realizing that so much depends on their improvement, 
are much more in earnest than the majority of those 
who study at other times. The pleasure of teaching 
them is tenfold. In all these cases our work is very 
much easier than theirs, and the sooner we realize 
'I the happier we will he. Speaking of harder work 
*han ours reminds me of the picture I have wit¬ 
nessed from my window for several days—the making 
" f a foundation for a large public building in which 
•‘cores of men are engaged. Such a mass of perspir¬ 


ing humanity! From morning till night, laboring 
in the sun—many being engaged in excavating below 
the surface where never a breath of air reaches them. 
Just think of the thousands that are laboring thus 
all over the land, without expectation of recreation 
or vacation—except an enforced oqe—and then let us 
he thankful that we are “not as other men are." 

Moreover, another season is rapidly approaching. 
In view of this fact, it might be well to examine out¬ 
work of tlie past year very carefully. Look over the 
list of pupils who were failures, total or partial. 
Was the fault ours Or their own? If it was theirs, 
study up different ways of dealing with them. If the 
fault was ours, then let us lose no time in changing 
our methods of work. Analyze the causes of our 
success and failure us far as possible for the sake of 
those we may lx* allowed to teach ill the future. In 
fact, by this sort of self-criticism we may easily 
double our efficiency for next year, and the present 
time is a very suitable one for any self-examination 
we may subject ourselves to. Further, we might go 
over last year’s recital and concert programs and see 
wherein we may improve on them in the coming sea¬ 
son. We might, in addition, map out new musical 
work—special composers’ evenings, class lectures, 
and what not. In fact, if every teacher was alive to 
the possibilities and duties of these summer days, 
the heat would lose half its terrors. 

I believe that, as a rule, music teachers are too 
much given to bewailing their hard fate. Now, I am 

convinced that musicians have no .re to contend 

with than the rest of mankind. <>n the contrary, 
they live under many more desirable and pleasant 
conditions than the majority of thus.* y-lio must work 
for their daily bread. However, this is liable to lead 
me into deejier water than 1 care to venture, and I 
will conclude this hot weather talk with test wishes 
to all who happen to read it. 


HELPS FOR NEW TEACHERS. 


BY FRANCES C. ROBINSON. 


Sight-Reading. 

Tt is surprising how poorly some pupils appear to 
ee what is on the printed page of music. Me can 
hem slow readers, sometimes think them stupid, 
low what is the real trouble, and what may "'• do 
o train them so they can read readily and we I 
I think deficient sight-reading genera ly » due u 
veakness in one (or all) of the following three 
l ir ,cations, viz.: 1. Mental concentration 2. 
Accurate and reudv knowledge. 3. Ready technic. 
Concentration and 'perception arc mental attribute*, 
herefore sight-reading depends largely "I”’ 11 _ 
nental habits. We say the eye must be trained to 
niickness of perception, hut we should lx* more cm 
iec t if we said the brain must lx* trained, for the 
*ve is used bv the brain, and if the brain is slow at 
taking in we' shall have a jmor reader of music. 

many teeters ^ ^ n . a(linK no tes aloud 

as*quickly- as jiossildc first in the staff, using first 
oiiedef aid then the other, and then notes above and 
, i „ „„ This needs to lie done over and 

^’simple though it is. until each pupil can read 
ovei, S1II1| e write some exercises in 

interval aid* chord* and require the W* «• «* 
Tj'uo^t ZJtZ Hist wH. “cover a„ the 

sistant to start l« r m hv M S. 

-.a, ... 

I *ai y l ; ' "iy. nor, in.** »- 

Am ^ developing children mentally 

subject of training a * *. i yW ,i 

should read carefully Miss 
“Methods of Mind Tnunmg^ “ 

Hon aTquick perception. The book is published 

by Harper &Brotl^ ^ music tn begin- 

A ,” iTthe writing of music, just plain copying. 

Zuy teacher, fail to realize the value of this. In 


copying music—making an exact and neat copy—one 
obsi-rve* a thousand little details that otherwise 
might never be realized. 

In copying music the eye lias time to observe all 
details and become accustomed to them. I’he brain 
and its organ, tlie eye, may thus begin to read ac- 
curately and slowly and, after a time, to read still 
accurately but more rapidly. 

Sight-reading include® quick analysis. We cannot 
analyze without a knowledge of harmony, there¬ 
fore elementary harmony (at least ) is indispensable, 
Begin with half and whole tones, then scale build¬ 
ing. etc., teach children this much certainly of ele¬ 
mentary harmony. It is useless to expect them to 
read well at sight if this is omitted. 

There must lx* no confusion in the mind of the 
ready sight-reader regarding the rhythmical signs, 
there must also he familiarity with the various 
groups, octaves, etc., of the keyboard; signatures 
of each movement must lx* quickly oliserved and re- 
membered, accidentals duly noted, and so on. 

All the requirements necessary for g«xsl sight-read¬ 
ing are of a general character and de|s*ml upon the 
development of certain faculties which, quite often, 
we find require a special course of training. One** 
the particular deficiency is discovered it is then our 
duty to devote ourselves to that, seeking earnestly 
ami patiently to over-come it. 

To the expert sight-reader a ready technic is most 
important, but this he certainly will posses* if he 1m* 
Ix-en taught in a careful, thorough manner. 

Glasses with tests in reading at sight often bear 
g<x*l results. Let. each one try reading at sight some 
exercise or piece that is entirely new. It is advisable 
to select for such tests music that is a. little below 
the pupil’s present grade. Do not give too difficult 
music for sight-reading. It takes time to bring a 
pupil to the point that he can read well at sight 
music that is up to the limit of his ability ill every 
respect. 

Especially ns pupils reach the fourth grade, read¬ 
ing music at sight must not lx* left to chance. It 
may not lx* included at every lesson, but frequently 
a lesson should lx* devoted exclusively to this one 
thing. Teachers find it. very difficult to apportion 
time so as to include everything they wish to teach 
in a short lesson hour, and there are some things that 
a teacher is obliged, as a pupil advances, to leave to 
the honor of the pupil to lx* included in his daily 
practice. For example, scales and technical exer¬ 
cises that must Is: faithfully practiced every day— 
these may not he heard at every lesson, hut teachers 
should call for them at stated times in order that 
the pupil’s progress may be duly noted and further 
instructions given when required. And just so in 
sight-reading. Give regular home work in sight-read¬ 
ing, and as I said above, frequently devote a lesson or 
part of one to this branch alone. 

In giving home work in sight-reading give explicit 
directions. Sometimes when testing a pupil and 
training him in this branch it is well to let him start 
on a new piece at a moderate tempo and not allow 
him to stop for mistakes—the tempo is all important, 
and he is to do his very best at that tempo, then on 
repetition he must try to avoid all the mistakes he 
made before. An excellent thing is the reading of 
duets with the teacher. Train pupils to play with 
equal ease in all keys. Do not allow them to begin 
by fearing five or six sharps or flats, do not allow 
them to be frightened by the turns and trills ami 
other ornaments Hint come upon them unexpectedly 
when reading new music. If they know them thor¬ 
oughly they will not be nfraid of them. As a stu¬ 
dent advances, reading difficult music becomes more 
complicated and involves knowledge in many forms. 

Time-Reading. 

Failure to keep true and even time is a fault met 
with in a large number of players. Carelessness is 
frequently the explanation, but in many cases it is 
due to laek of realization of note lengths. Many 
teachers fail to devote sufficient attention to the 
matter of the time value of note-rests. Clipping 
notcH a® one playn in a very nerioua defect, it morn 
performance, ami i* a habit that grows upon one. 
In playing, the effect i» a jerkinesR that approaches 
the staccato style, and rhythm also is destroyed if 
time values are incorrect. 

To cultivate true reading choose ft simple composi¬ 
tion of marked rhythm, with strong accent, then train 
the pupil to feel the time inwardly; to think it bs 
well as count it aloud. Usually advanced pupils 
may he permitted to omit the counting aloud, but 
accurate time must lie insisted upon. 
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HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN AND MUSIC. 

BY ACBEBTINE WOODWABD MOOBE. 

In all that has been written about the beloved 
poet of children, Hans Christian Andersen (1805- 
1875), on the occasion of his widely celebrated cen¬ 
tenary, there has been but little mention of his re¬ 
lations to music. This is peculiarly strange in view 
of the fact that music plays so prominent a role in 
his works, and that he regarded it as an influential 
factor in daily ilfe. It is, therefore, pleasant to And 
in a contemporary German periodical a paper on the 
genial Danish author, with special reference to his 
views of the art from which he freely declared sym¬ 
pathy, consolation, and strength were to be gained. 
The paper is by Dr. Adolph Kohnt, and bears the 
title chosen as a heading for the present article. In 
what follows the liberty has been taken of drawing 
largely from Dr. Kolint’s statements and inter¬ 
mingling with them facts and fancies they have called 
to mind. 

From earliest youth, Andersen’s ears were open to 
music, and he cherished throughout life profound 
reverence for the art. His writings are full of ref¬ 
erences to the songs of birds and of children, the songs 
of beings natural and of beings supernatural. He 
dwells fondly on the blessed angels that lift up their 
voices in jubilant hallelujahs, on the pealing of organ 
tones that blend sweetly with children’s choruses, and 
of the invisible holy bell, in the vast cathedral of 
nature, that rings alike for the wealthy king’s son, 
genius, and for the poor boy, the faithful servitor of 
art. Nor does he fail to express contempt, as in 
‘•The Swineherd” and in “The Nightingale,” for 
those who prefer what is artificial to true art. This 
last conceit is not a bad one to dwell upon in these 
our times when mechanism has invaded the realm 
of music and is proving a menace to the tonal art. 

A delicate tribute is paid by him to the “Bird of 
Folk-Song,” in one of his most charming nursery 
tales. Its readers are led to tire ocean-lashed bar- 
row, or grave-mound, of an old Gothic warrior-king, 
on which, at midnight, sits the ghost of the buried 
hero. Moving on the face of the waters toward the 
barrow, a ship is seen. The sailors cast anchor and 
land. Among them is a skald, as the old Norse bard 
is called. He approaches the spectre and inquires: 

“Why do you mourn and what is the cause of 
your sorrow ? ” 

Then the shadowy being answers: 

“No one has sung the deeds of my life. They are 
dead and vanished. No songs have borne them to 
distant lands, and to the hearts of the people. There¬ 
fore it is I find no rest, no peace.” 

With this the phantom proceeds to recount the 
valiant deeds of its earthly career, that had remained 
unsung because there was no skald among the dead 
king’s contemporaries. As the sad wail dies away, 
the visiting skald seizes his harp and to its clang¬ 
ing tones sings of the courage of the hero’s youth, of 
the strength of his manhood and of his glorious 
achievements. The ghost’s face shines as the bright 
edge of a cloud in moonlight, the fluttering form dis¬ 
appears in the radiance of Northern Lights, and above 
the mossy grave-mound, with its runeless stone, there 
hovers, as the last echoes of the harp resound, a tiny 
song-bird, with the clear, ringing note of the thrush, 
the soulful note that speaks from heart to heart. 
The song-bird is one that soars over hill and dale, 
over mountain and forest—it is the bird of folk-song 
which never dies. 

“We hear its song.” continues the poet, “we hear 
it now in this very room, while myriads of white 
snow-flakes fill the outdoor air, and the storm rages 
high. The bird sings not only the grave-song of the 
hero, it sings fond, tender songs of love and the 
fidelity of the North.” Whenever we hear sounds 
like the pealing of distant organ tones, or the ringing 
of bells from elfin heights, he tells us, sounds like 
the songs of Ossian or the wing-beats of the Valky¬ 
ries, and whose wondrous harmonies uplift our 
souls, we may know that it is the singing of the bird 
of folk-song. This is the bird, as we well know, that 
gives voice to the untrammeled outpourings of the 
human heart and bears them afar. 

One of the very precious lessons to be drawn from 
Andersen’s stories is that no genuine talent should be 
jiermitted to run to waste or suffer shipwreck. In his 
“Only a Fiddler,” he dwells tenderly on the “un 
seen consecration of music.” Christian, the hero of 
the book, he says “had a feeling of the pearl, the holy 
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pearl of art, which lay concealed within his soul; but 
he knew not yet that it, like the ocean pearl, must 
await the diver who will bring it forth to daylight.” 
This book, so the author tells in his “Story of My 
Life,” made so profound an impression on a wealthy 
lady in Saxony that she vowed if ever she should 
meet with a poor boy who possessed musical talent 
she would not allow it to be dwarfed, as in the case 
of the poor fiddler. Not long afterward, Friedrich 
Wieek, the father of Clara Schumann, brought two 
poor boys to her, assuring her of their decided mu¬ 
sical gifts. She received them both into her home, 
and had them both given splendid musical training 
with most satisfactory results. 

The hero of the “Improvisatore” is also a youth 
with musical gifts whose whole soul longed for what 
he could not always attain. The author describes, 
with wonderful sympathy, the impression this hero 
received on hearing the Allegri “Miserere,” in the 
Sistine Chapel at Rome. Soft tones, as from the 
world of spirits, rose above the deeper notes of the 
composition. To the young man these ethereal sounds 
seemed like the weeping of angels dissolved in mel¬ 
ody. The peace he had sought in prayer but had not 
found, (lowed into his heart. He felt joyful and 
strong, as he had not been for a long time. 

It was through Jenny Lind that Andersen, as he 
tells in his “Story of My Life,” first became sensible 
of the “holiness there is in art,” and of “the power 
God has given to genius”; through her he learned 
that “self must be forgotten in the service of the 
Supreme.” No one, be declares, had ever a more en¬ 
nobling influence on him as a poet than she. Her 
singing brought him a new revelation from the realm 
of tones, and was freighted with truth, deep mean¬ 
ing and intelligence. Great though he found her 
as an artist, he fully agreed with Fredrika Bremer 
that she was still greater as a woman. 

He listened to the music and enjoyed the personal 
acquaintance of many other noted musicians, in¬ 
cluding Malibran, Christine Nilsson, Spohr, Cher¬ 
ubini, Rossini, Weyse, Gade, J. P. E. Hartmann, 
Mendelssohn, the Schumanns, Thalberg, Liszt, and 
Wagner. With the simplicity of a child he describes 
the impressions they and their art made upon him, 
and takes great delight in mentioning music written 
for his poetry. ‘The poet,” he says, “is like a bird; 
he gives what he has and he gives a song.” A good¬ 
night song of his, set to music by J. P. E. Hartmann, 
was sung by Danish students at Thorwaldsen’s fu¬ 
neral, and afforded the poet special satisfaction. 

Once in Leipzig, Andersen passed “a truly poetical 
evening” with Robert Schumann, who a year previous 
had surprised him with the honor of dedicating to 
him music composed to a group of his songs. Schu¬ 
mann’s wife, Clara, was also present : a little music, 
a festive supper and mutual interchange of ideas 
shortened the evening only too much. Happy hours 
were also passed with Mendelssohn “that glorious 
man of genius.” “I heard him play again and again,” 
says Andersen; “it seemed to me that his eyes, full 
of soul, looked into the very depths of my being. 
Few men have more of the stamp of inward fire than 
he has. A friendly, gentle wife and beautiful chil¬ 
dren make bis rich, well appointed house blessed and 
delightful. When he rallied me about the stork and 
its frequent appearance in my writings something 
childlike and amiable was revealed in him.” 

Liszt and Thalberg both manifested warm friend¬ 
ship for Andersen. In Weimar he found Liszt using 
every exertion to make known the music of Wagner, 
partly by bringing it on the stage, partly by writing 
about it. Referring to this Andersen says: “Wagner 
is considered as the most remarkable composer of 
the present time, a position which I cannot in my 
plain, natural feeling well admit; it seems to me 
as if all his music were composed intellectually.” In 
“Tannliiiuser” he admired the “well-delivered recita¬ 
tive,” and recognized the “grand picturesque ele¬ 
ments,” but felt there was lacking “the flower of mu¬ 
sic—melody.” “Lohengrin” he considered “a wonder¬ 
ful tree, without flower or fruit.” He regarded 
Wagner as “the thinking composer of the day, great 
through intellect and will, a mighty breaker down of 
old-fashioned things,” but did not discover in him 
“that divinity inherent in Mozart and Beethoven.” 

At Zurich later, he met Wagner, living there in 
exile. Liszt had enthusiastically commended the man 
to him. He went to his house, and was received in a 
friendly manner. During the happy hour that en¬ 
sued, he learned that the German man of genius 
knew but few of the Danish composers, and only Gade 
well. “I got to telling him therefore,” continues 


Andersen, “of the great storehouse of Danish music 
instrumental and vocal.” He spoke also of the Swede 
Belmann, “akin to Wagner in this, that they both 
themselves wrote the text for their music, but in other 
respects opposed to each other.” his words seem to 
have impressed Wagner, who said: “ ’Tis as if you 
told me a real fairy-tale from the realm of music 
and rolled up for me the curtain that shuts off from 
me all beyond the Elbe.” 

Here let us leave Hans Christian Andersen, won¬ 
dering as we do so what he would think, if he were 
here, of the later music dramas of Richard Wagner 
and how the tone-poems would strike him of another 
Richard who at present occupies so much of the mu¬ 
sical world’s attention. 


A CRITICISM OF POPULAR MUSIC. 

BY E. F. BEAL. 

It often seems to be quite as difficult a matter for 
a serious-minded teacher to gain the attention, good¬ 
will and obedience of the erstwhile rag-time, ear¬ 
playing pupil, as it is to find a considerable number 
of fine examples of propria outside the exact sci¬ 
ences. This cheap-style popular music is simply no 
more nor less than an expression of the emotionality 
of a cheap or ignorant personality. Although the 
science of s\Veet sound does not lend itself to the ex¬ 
pression of vicious feeling and the emotions of de¬ 
pravity, still, the unending and monotonous “clitter- 
clatter” of even the senseless and puerile rhythms 
occurring in all cheap-style music as a class, is cer¬ 
tainly evil in its associations, since none but emo¬ 
tionally undeveloped persons could ever think so 
little of themselves as to compose, or be so blind 
to its entire lack of beauty as to play it. 

Of course, we have no objection to a well-written 
piece of popular-style music in its place, but its 
place is a microscopic one at best; as regards its 
poetic content, it rises little above “Little Jack 
Horner.” An almanac is all right in its place, but 
would y'ou hope to derive any considerable literary 
culture from the most thorough perusal of itf 

Music need not be specifically wicked to be utterly 
worthless and trashy. It is only too bad if it be 
simply a natural sort of time-waster. Time-wasting 
is the twin-sister of idleness—one of the greatest of 
sins—and out of these two grow all crime and its 
attendant suffering in the world. 

Very few of the good writers care to write baby 
music, it seems, and so the “just-make-believe” fel¬ 
lows have had the field pretty much to themselves, 
until the term “popular music” has become so dis¬ 
graced that most fairly good writers shun it as a 
form in which to express a single musical thought. 
True art can teach no wrong, for as Schumann has 
said: “The laws of art are also those of virtue”; 
but it is the lack of art in this unskilfully composed 
stuff that causes the harm, the lack of order, time- 
wasting and wearisome repetitions. 

There is primarily no liarm in sweet sound, to l* 
sure, but if you tie yourself up to babyish forms in 
music, even after you have outgrown your- “bib-and- 
tucker,” is that right? Sensible people will not think 
you an overgrown baby at all—don’t fear that bu 
they will think something; and they will not be so 
far wrong _as you may think, either. 

Good music, on the technical side, will discipline 
you into carefulness and promptness (wonderful} 
rare but indispensable qualities in those who wo 
make a success of life) ; and on the emotional si 
it will create within you the lovely impulses, J0)jj 
and longing for a life of noble endeavors; » w 
awaken your soul to an appreciation and fulness 
of enjoyment of the masters’ creations. 

Those only who liave noble emotions, likes an 
sires, can grow to be what God and nature w° u . 
have them to be. To have these naturally, is 
talented; but these things can be cultivated y • 
As you feel like being, so you will grow to W, P f 
vided you exercise your powers in the direc 10 
your emotional inclinations. Beethoven was 
by experts to be without feeling or talent; w * 
they were right or not, he attained to the gre 
heights in subjective musical art of any ® an 
ever lived. 


is opportunity for intimacy wit 
whatever line of life he may be engaged. < 
Everett Hale. 
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cffOULD THE TEACHER OF MUSIC GIVE 
S FREE LESSONS? 


BY EVA HEMINGWAY. 


CUBING one of my summer vacations, I was idly 
nlaving upon my piano, and, at the same time, a 
™unz man of eighteen years was hanging curtains in 
'the room and singing along with my playing. As a 
ocal teacher I was interested, for I noted that he 
had an unusually good voice. As he was the sole 

port o{ a widowed mother who had three small 
children I offered to teach him each day during the 
summer, free of charge. In the autumn he went, at 
_ me t on, to a larger city where another vocal 
teacher gave him the same offer; namely, to teach 
him without cost to himself. After a year of les¬ 
sons the teacher made him his assistant. The young 
man’ is now singing a small part in “Parsifal” and 
continually rising in the singing world, and, at the 
same time, adding much to the support of his strug¬ 
gling mother. . 

Does it pay? Is it right to give lessons gratis to 
talented pupils who are poor? 

I have received more real happiness at each step 
of progress in this young man’s career, and the ac¬ 
companying thought of his mother’s support through 
his music, than I could have acquired in buying all 
the pleasures of a season. This may seem a sweep¬ 
ing statement, for one can buy many pleasures dur¬ 
ing a season; but happiness, which will grow on 
anv soil, thrive in any environment, live under any 
condition, can only be attained through worthiness, 
and cannot be bought on a bargain counter. To find 
your life you must lose it. Mrs. Browning has said 
in Aurora" Leigh: “An artist who lives for art alone 
iB a second-rate artist.” It may be questioned here 
whether happiness should be a primary motif in 
life. Most decidedly, it should be sought as the 
only true normal condition of mind, as health is the 
normal condition of body. 

Every day brings responsibilities and opportuni¬ 
ties to the music teacher. Responsibility and oppor¬ 
tunity never exist apart. If we discover one, we may 
know that the other is near at hand. The moment 
the teacher ignores responsibilities and opportunities, 
that moment contentment (a poor anchor) will over¬ 
take him and a death-knell will be rung out to his 
progress. One author says: “Content is diluted 
despair.” Content deadens the individual and checks 
the growth to higher planes of life. Content is 
neither happiness nor pleasure. 

The true teacher not only gives free lessons to the 
worthy, but also gives the best of himself or herself 
to each pupil. This can only be done by concentra¬ 
tion. As a soldier in battle forgets his wounds by 
the aid of concentration, so the teacher of music is 
able to forget bodily and mental fatigue by concen¬ 
trating all thoughts on the most trivial need of the 
pupil. 

Napoleon was endowed with a mighty and tremen¬ 
dous mind and will power and wherever he appeared 
the shout went up: “Napoleon! Napoleon! 1 ive 

I’Empereur! ” Yet, with all this, he was reckoned 
as one of the greatest failures, everything in life con¬ 
sidered, that the world has even known—Why? Be¬ 
cause he did not dedicate his spirit to helping others; 
because mentality was in supremacy. The success¬ 
ful man or woman is one whose mind and spirit 
work synchronously. 

Prince Bismarck said: “During my whole life, I 
have not had twenty-four hours of happiness.” 
Eighty-three years of wealth and fame and power, 
yet this one thing he lacked! He deadened the spirit 
of liberality, thus causing a profound distrust in 
humanity, thereby eliminating all happiness from 

Liszt, inspired by the great spirit of love—and 
when writing of him, it is difficult to suppress the 
use of too many adjectives—Liszt, the great impetus 
to musicians, the man -who “threw the life-rope to 
drowning Wagner,” the man of whom every one raves, 
the man who gave music such an impulse for good, 
gave himself entirely to others. He instinctively 
huow that the law of harmony was service to others. 
He Eyed as he died, utterly oblivious of mercenary 

considerations. 

The musician of today can give according to his 
responsibility. The hour will chime when every note 
and every chord shall ring out to his sensitive ear 

>* proclamation of universal love and self-devotion 
others, which brings life everlasting. The staff 
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in music has been tlie growth of ages. Each gen¬ 
eration has added line by line. Men’s broader 
spiritual consciousness has demanded broader ex¬ 
pression in music. We are learning note by note, and 
the time is surely coming when we shall draw from 
the great reservoir of sound a helpful response to 
the minor chords of grief, and the suffering, and 
thus will be attuned these lower notes to higher, 
higher notes of gladness. 

Scientists tell us that a “sound wave goes on for¬ 
ever.” What a responsibility upon each and every 
one in the musical world! Let us pour into the vast 
universe, melodious strains of love and helpfulness 
and drown, by these higher vibrations, the lower 
notes of sin and suffering. Let us awaken to the 
consciousness that every note finds its part in the 
great oratorio of life, and, as it wings its way 
through space, let it be pregnant with the thought 
that love is the law of life. 

“Listen to the song of life.” 

Store in your memory the melody you hear. Learn 
from it the lesson of harmony. 


SUMMER DAYS IN THE NEWBERRY 
LIBRARY, CHICAGO. 


BY T. CAKL WH1TMEE. 


One of the first things to strike the musician who 
goes to this splendid library is, that no matter how 
old a book is, it is in fine condition, scarcely thumb- 
marked. Indeed, many hundreds of pages have never 
been seen since the printer gave his last wear}' look 
at them. Surely, musicians from Chicago and outside 
do not know the value of their collection or else they 
possess equally fine private libraries—a usual (!) 
thing with the wealthy mind owner! 

Certainly, certainly, a large percentage of a teach¬ 
er’s or a player's time should be given to research 
work. The greatest amount of such work done is, I 
imagine, in the books containing genealogies; for no 
matter how new these books are they are bctlnnnbcd 
and unhygienic in the extreme. One has no trouble 
at all times getting hold of Palestrina, or Joaquin de 
Pres; or Coussemaker’s valuable investigations! In¬ 
deed, “librarying” in music is really not a very 
strenuous occupation, for competition is at a low ebb. 

Some of the interesting things in the Newberry are 
the only known copy of the first edition of Peri’s 
“Euridice” (1600)—I hope some time to give a close 
analysis of this work from several points of view;— 
Zarlino’s three most important treatises. Brunc h s 
canzonets and madrigals; motets of Cifra (pupil of 
Palestrina); Cazzati’s canzonets; Spontone s madri¬ 
gals; Francesco Soto’s sacred songs; Boethius 
“Musica”; Giovanni Battista’s (of Gagliano) can¬ 
zonets; concerted pieces with organ by Pellegrini 
(1619); Athanasius Kircher’s “Musurgia Univer¬ 
salis” (1650), and two others by the same; Bres- 
ciano’s “Tesoro Illuminato”; Andrea Angehni Bra- 
tempi’s “Historia Musica” < 1692Andrea da Mo¬ 
dena’s “Canto Harmomco’ (1690 ) ; Martini s, Fux . 
Tartini’s, Rameau’s, and Gerbert’s works; Marcellos 
settings of the Psalms; 10 volumes of music and 
theoretical works-15th and Wth oenturiw-i^ 
by a German society for the publication of old mus e, 
ail of Purcell’s and Palestrina’s music and practically 
all worthy ancient and modern music; all of it, or al¬ 
most all. in full score. 

Certainly a most tempting lot of works, ancient 
and modern. My brief catalogue is but- 
of what they possess. Then, one is treated rig 
rovally by the librarians, and the time spent there 
will make any musician a broader more modmt, mrae 
sympathetic player, writer, teacher. And In using 
the word sympathetic I cannot help fee mg more and 
more ms from year to year I examine tins old music, 
“y of de Pres or Palestrina, how far our average 
sympathies are removed from the spirit contained in 
tj le se works; how difficult it is to shift our point of 
rieTin order to come into a direct appreciation of 
. h works built upon the old tonality. I am re 
minded of those words contained in one of Vernon 
C’S essays in her “Juvenilia.” It expresses better 

ever}’ ° f p^ttl-the pleMure'lapsiS Tnto 

disgust ^t the apparent cadences invariably dissolved 


as soon as noticed; the excitement of the short scale 
movements upwards and downwards which seemed, in 
the midst of this chaos, like exquisite melodies. It 
went on, and on, and on: and round and round for 
ever, sometimes soft, sometimes loud, but ever the 
same, without limits; an eddying and whirling of 
strains perpetually revolving upon themselves; parts 
crossing and recrossing only to remain forever iso¬ 
lated like disconsolate spirits wandering past each 
other, or stars moving about in crowded solitude; 
the music—if ever there was such—of the infinite 
and the impersonal.” 

The “floating about of the different parts in strange 
disconnection, the constant movement of the phrase 
backwards upon itself, the reabsorption into a limbo 
of sounds of the half developing form,”—as she puts 
it in another part of the same essay,—here is where 
the hard task of shifting our point of view comes in. 
Rare is the person not a dried-up antiquarian who 
has sympathies equally pronounced for the ancient 
and the modern tonalities. And .vet, undoubtedly, it 
remains as a task for some man to teach us broad 
appreciation through much explaining, and still more, 
through giving us many concerts to listen to of this 
old music, and ultimately lead our composers to be as 
broad and inclusive as our modern plus the ancient 
tonalities permit. No one can make a special study 
of early music—say fourteenth to sixteenth centuries 
_without arriving at the conclusion that our ordi¬ 
nary and simple series of notes which we usually 
put into but the two modes, major and minor, is far 
from exhausted; and this without encroaching on 
an imitation of ecclesiastical music. 


FRANZ SCHUBERT AND HIS COFFEE MILL. 

The student of musical biography is acquainted 
with Schubert’s irregular domestic life. The fol¬ 
lowing anecdote by Franz Lachner throws interesting 
light on Schubert as a composer and as a chef : 

Many a time 1 visited my friend Schubert in bis 
scantily furnished rooms in the Liclitenthaler suburb. 
One afternoon in February, 1826, when 1 stood knock¬ 
ing at his door, it was cold and dismal. Schubert, 
delighted at my unexpected arrival, greeted me 
with open arms and visible pleasure. “Come in. 
come in. I am glad you thought of me. This is a bad 
day for my work. Everything goes wrong, I have 
no inspiration. We will have coffee and over our 
cups we will discuss our future and consider the vast 
fortunes we are going to make.” 

He went to his primitive wooden cabinet (his most 
precious piece of furniture except his old piano, he 
used to declare) and took from this antique, another, 
a rickety old coffee mill, which he called his jewel. 
The coffee beans were measured out, spectacles laid 
aside and a vigorous grinding, with humming ac¬ 
companiment, began. Suddenly he cried: “I have 
it! 1 have it! you rusty machine”—and flung the 
mill into the corner, with a scattering shower of 

"Have what, dear Franz?” I exclaimed, in aston¬ 
ishment. 

“Oh, it is too beautiful to have such a grindstone 
ns this—melodies and themes come flowing! Yes, this 
ra-ra-ra. it is inspiring! It transports us into the 
world of imagination,” murmured Schubert mys¬ 
teriously. 

“It is your coffee mill that is creating, not your 
brain,” 1 laughed. 

“Quite right, Franz,” cried Schubert, “tints the 
truth; but my brain hunts, for days at a time, for 
what the little machine will often bring me in a mo¬ 
ment. Hear now what this hideous thing lias con 
jured out of me.” He ran to his piano. Wonderful 
music flowed from liis short, fat fingers. I pulled 
out a piece of paper and wrote down his improvisings. 
They were t he themes of his wonderfully glorious 
string quartet in D minor, that work of monumental 
importance and imperishable beauty. 

After we had finished our sketches, Schubert sprang 
from the stool with the words: “Come, Franz, now 
we will hunt out all the coffee beans, so that we get 
our coffee.” It was too absurd to see Schubert, stout 
as he was, grouping around the floor and both of us 
hunting for beans, but soon our Mocha was ready and 
poured, and, to tell the truth, Schubert was not 
only a great composer, he was also a past master in 
the art of coffee making. A cup of coffee prepared 
bv hi» band was far more delicious than many a 
"brew” in the best coffee-houses of Vienna. 
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A LESSON IN COMPOSITION. 


A Satirical Dialogue. 


Translated from the German of Bernhard Sekles by 
Frederic S. Law. 


Dramatis Personae. 

A new German Master. 

A new German Student. 

Place: A large German City. 

Time: Unfortunately, the Present. 

The master speaks: “What brings you to me ? ” 

The student answers: “The wish to break the fet¬ 
ters laid upon me by the Conservatory.” 

“Have you brought me a tone-poem?” 

"Certainly, dear master—but I hardly dare show it 
to you.” 

“Why? ” 

“Because of its unattractive simplicity.” 

“If that is the only fault, do not be discouraged. 
Nothing is easier for the rising composer than to get 
rid of his simplicity.” 

“Oh, you inspire me with hope! nevertheless, 1 
realize the weakness of my work far too much to show 
it to you. The themes are insignificant ; and then 
their arrangement—think of it: only a simple sonata 
form! ” 

“ 'Tis true that since Beethoven no one has suc¬ 
ceeded in this form, but it may be possible, by means 
of interpolations and additions in the shape of codas, 
to give it breadth and dignity. Did you intend it 
to express any definite meaning ? ” 

“Oh, honored master, I did not venture so far as 
that. When l wrote it I had only reached the point 
of trying to make music effective as music, without 
regard to other considerations. Later, I confess that 
it occurred to me that it might answer as an over¬ 
ture to Schiller’s ‘Maid of Orleans.’ ” 

“Overture? You mean Symphonic Prologue! ” 

“You are right—Symphonic Prologue, to be sure. 
See! the first theme from its rather long-drawn-out 
character can be taken to indicate something solemn, 
and thus have relation to Joan’s heavenly mission; 
while the second theme with its more passionate 
rhythm must be considered the motive of her love for 
Lionel.” 

The master examines the score. “Yes, you are 
right. I see that you have the spirit of a true tone- 
poet and 1 am willing to accept you as a pupil.” 

The student, enraptured, kisses the master’s hauds, 
and exclaims: “A thousand thanks, dearest master! 
Oh, you shall see how your every hint will find a 
grateful aiid painstaking disciple. But, tell me— 
do you not find the two themes, treated at length as 
they are, really insignificant?” 

"H’m! they might be given more importance—in 
different ways.” 

“Ah, yes—but how ? ” 

"Perhaps, at first, by giving each a name. For 
instance, by calling the first the ‘Heavenly Mission’ 
motive; the second the ‘Earthly Love’ motive.” 

“Oh. thanks, thanks! That is a grand idea. But 
—do you find that these names really make them 
more significant? ” 

The master responds, somewhat vexed: "To be sure 
they do! ” 

The student, abashed, ventures to say timidly: 
"Then, dear master, you s]>oke of other means?” 

“Certainly! they will gain immensely by being 
combined after each one has been heard separately. 
This will give an uncommonly poetical effect.” 

“Allow me to say that I thought of that but gave 
it up because they did not harmonize.” 

The master smiles compassionately. “Now 1 see 
how strong the academic fetters are of which you 
spoke at first. In modern counterpoint there is no 
such thing as harmony! Nowadays we conceive each 
voice as a sharply-marked individuality. Have you 
ever known two such natures to come together and 
harmonize? No; when they collide, conflict is the 
result—dissonance, not consonance. And since we 
conceive art as the picture of life, we say: In 
coPNTERPOi.vr there is no harmony! ” 

“Oh, now the scales fall from my eyes! How I 
thank you for this enlightenment. So I need have 
no care for the discordant effect of these two themes 
put together ? Perhaps 1 can also add this little 
motive from the finale—of course, after I have named 
it?” 
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The master, rising, answers benignantly: “Cer¬ 
tainly.” 

“Oh. thank you again and again! 1 had no idea 
that it was so easy to become a modern composer.” 

"You mean—‘Tone-poet.’ Day after tomorrow I 
shall see you again ? ” 

“Without doubt.” 

( Exeunt.) 


GETTING THE BEST OUT OF PUPILS. 

BY FREDERIC C\ PERRY. 

Carlyle once expressed in his odd style the value 
of self-esteem: “The fearful unbelief is unbelief in 
yourself.'’ He makes it impressive, and so it should 
be. One shrinks to hear a teacher calmly boast that 
he “has taken the self-conceit and nonsense” out of 
this pupil or that. We acknowledge that an over- 
amount. of self-esteem in a pupil is an unpleasant 
feature, but this element of character requires deli¬ 
cate handling on the part of the teacher. Carlyle 
is right when he asserts that it is even a fearful 
thing not to possess the desired amount of belief in 
self. To succeed in life, teacher and pupil both re¬ 
quire self-esteem; that is, confidence, tempered with 
judgment. 

It is the part of a good teacher’s mental equip¬ 
ment toi know how to give pupils their due amount 
of praise for work well done. The teacher must 
know how to draw the line between flattery and 
words of appreciation. Every right-minded pupil 
takes great pleasure in coming with his lesson 
learned well enough to please his teacher. And the 
better the lesson the greater the reason for taking 
account of the good work in awarding the pupil a due 
meed of praise. In addition to this, there is a great 
impulse to deeper interest in his musical studies, 
especially if the teacher succeed in convincing a pupil 
who has a marked amount of talent and genius that 
these gifts are a divine intimation that by much hard 
work he can become an especially good musician. 

It would astound some of our rushing, hurrying 
music students, could they be told the time a con¬ 
cert pianist had given to the practice—to the perfec¬ 
tion, that is, of one single piece. Whether it take 
a long or a short time to learn one piece such a pian¬ 
ist does not leave his piece for another until it is 
learned. He knows that one piece played with a 
true appreciation of the author’s meaning, with 
every chord and the pianissimos with delicate ten¬ 
derness, and every phrase artistically finished, is more 
acceptable to an audience, and brings a better repu¬ 
tation than ten pieces blundered through, with 
blurred runs, muddy chords, and slovenly arpeggios. 
The pianist must remember that the public is only 
interested in the result of his labor; caring little 
whether the piece which delights them was learned 
in a week, or whether it cost six months of hard 
labor. If his playing is perfect, it at.once counts 
him an artist; if imperfect, he is condemned; it 
cannot decide whether his errors are attributable to 
a want of musical ability and appreciation or to 
insufficient practice. Generally, in such cases, both 
are true; the fact that he will offer to the public 
an unfinished piece is proof that he is wanting in 
musical appreciation. The true musician shrinks 
from marring the composition of a master by imper¬ 
fect execution. 

We say then to the student: When you have 
learned perfectly one tune, play that if asked. When 
you have learned the second retain the first, and so 
on, till you have at least twelve pieces in your 
repertoire. From that time you may occasionally 
drop one. but always retain in your memory from 
twelve to twenty solos. This is easily done by set¬ 
ting apart a certain other number to be played 
two days a week, a certain other number two other 
days, and so on, making such a program of practice 
that all will be played at least twice per week. By 
this system the pianists has always something to 
play. 

1 think it is Swift who says: “Good manners is 
the art of making those people easy with whom we 
converse.” A teacher should acquire the skill of 
placing his pupils immediately at ease when in his 
presence. Pupils are particularly sensitive to criti¬ 
cism, and much of the criticism given by teachers is 
unjust, and. in a measure, overbearing. The teacher 
must remember that the pupil sees things from the 
standpoint of limited experience, and has practiced 


and played as correctly as he knew how; the teacher 
must not forget the pupil’s limitations and criticise 
from the standpoint, of his greater experience and 
knowledge. It. is the teacher’s duty to put himself 
in the pupil’s place, to explain and illustrate, to help 
and criticise the pupil without injuring the sensi¬ 
tiveness of that pupil's nature, for if he is really a 
musical pupil he will be highly sensitive. Above all 
things, be just, just to the pupil, to his work, to his 
ambition, and in so doing you will be just to yourself 


ENNUI. 


That musicians are subject to ennui or brain-fag 
is brought to notice by the large number of nervous, 
irritable, and worn-out teachers. There are various 
causes of their mental fatigue and all come from too 
close application in some form or other. The music 
teacher is the one to suffer most, and it is to him that 
the most thought should be given. 

Teaching means a confinement which it is impos¬ 
sible to eliminate; in the first place, teachers of the 
primary and intermediate grades in music have 
mostly school pupils to teach, and as school work 
is now so compulsory that a child is demerited if 
absent, it means that a pupil who cannot have a 
lesson period between or after school hours has to 
give up music. Consequently it is obvious that the 
music teacher must find time in those given hours to 
do almost a day’s work. Therefore, there is hardly 
a five minutes’ margin between lessons. This plainly 
shows what causes ennui. 

It is advisable for teachers to begin anti to end 
lesson periods as nearly in time as possible, so that 
a short time may elapse between lessons, and in that 
given time to do something to vitalize the system; a 
form of calisthenics in a light way, or to go out of 
doors and fill the lungs with pure air. 

One of the worst plans in teaching is to sit con¬ 
stantly by a pupil and confine oneself to the printed 
page, for it invariably produces lassitude; and, as 
a scientific fact for a relative case, by the use of a 
mild form of mesmerism, a patient is made to sleep 
by focusing the eyes on a given point or kept in a 
fixed position, so a close attention to a pupil’s de¬ 
fects and mistakes in such music as Bach, produces 
a fatigue which is next to impossible to overcome. 
A teacher should divide his work during the lesson 
hour that his mind may have the greatest variety 
of change, as, first, scales; next, ear-training; then 
Bach; followed by pieces for expression (which 
pieces the teacher should know so thoroughly that 
he may leave the pupil’s side and go to another part 
of the room, and yet lie able to pick out the slightest 
flaw in impure rendition). * 

It is well to note that the teacher who wishes to 
do the most for his pupils will be careful to keep 
good hours in retiring; for a lack of the requisite 
number of hours’ sheep tends to ruin vitality and to 
produce irritability and general nervousness; so if, 
through necessity, hours are lost at night, one shorn 
take the rest at any odd intervals during the day. 
In such a way we are doing more for our pupils ana 
for ourselves. . 

The teacher who is continuing his studies at ® 
same time, has double the strain on mental activity, 
and also more bodily fatigue; hence he must ® 
double the care of himself. When he is practicing 
three to four hours daily, besides teaching, it mean 
that number of hours of sitting with no support 
the back. Therefore, when the lessons are S 1 '®*’ , 
chair should be used that will give entire euppo 
to the shoulders and the small part of the ac , 
also, in cold weather a cushion may be used, ana 
warm weather a chair with a light cane sea 
excellent chair for teachers are those manufac 
for typewriters). In all cases, both with teac 
and pupils, care must be taken that there 
chance for causing round shoulders, since ^ a ^ 
only makes a bad appearance at the lt j,y 

produces weak backs, narrow chests, and un e 
lungs. . t), e 

Teachers, look to your physical condition an ^ 
mind will be healthy, active, and productive, 
stimulant to counteract ennui. 


Envy is not a welcome, yet frequently a (0 
assistant to talent, since it spurs unconsciou y 
new activity. 
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STUDIO TALKS. 

by S. REID SPENCER. 


a teacher is supposed to have more strength and 
J ity in his fingers than his pupils have. He may 
fov something and tell a pupil to play it as he does, 
rf the teacher uses more strength or agility than the 
sflPossesses, the pupil may feel that such a per- 
f P „ P r s some distance beyond him. But when 

STpupil ha* t0 adrait that the teachcr did , not I" 0 

any more strength or agility, or even as much, as the 
d oossesses, a similar performance may, with 
P rLietv be expected from the pupil without its 
STSiir ». develop hi. epheit, 

Barring the two things named above, a pupil s hands 
are supposed to be as good as those of his teacher. 

To accomplish a certain result, a certain definite 
amount of practice is required, varying with the pupil 
and conditions beyond control. Lessons cost a cer¬ 
tain definite amount. The more practice between 
lessons the fewer required, and the less the cost of 
a musical education. . 

If harmony should be taugut in the most ideal 
manner, the exercises would be heard sung by an 
unaccompanied quartet, and not played on an1 inatru- 
ment Many students lose sight of the fact that the 
piano or organ is a makeshift, and used only because 
a quartet could not be procured. 

Elementary pupils should not be discouraged by 
their slow progress. Even the most talented advance 
slowly at first. The rate of advancement increases 
gradually, and the further faithful workers carry 
their studies, the faster will be their rate of progress 
All technical work should be practiced slowly at 
first with the highest possible finger stroke, and the 
speed increased as the work is perfected at each 
point. At high speed the exaggerated stroke will 
diminish of its own accord. But the high stroke 
should be retained until a speed is reached that 
renders it impossible, and then diminished no moie 
than necessary. 

When r note is struck, the vibrations of the string 
will continue, growing fainter and fainter until they 
cannot be heard or until stopped by the damper. 
The damper operates when the key is released, unless 
the so-called loud pedal is used, which holds all the 
dampers suspended, thereby allowing other strings to 
vibrate in sympathy with the one struck. This in¬ 
creases the volume of the tone. Now, if it is desirable, 
to sustain a tone as uniformly as possible, the loud 
pedal should be used towards the end of the tone, 
and not at the beginning. This places the increased 
vibrations where they are needed the most. The 
whole secret of learning when to use the loud pedal 
lies in learning when not to use it. Among the 
amateurish abuses of the loud pedal may be men¬ 
tioned: pedalling during staccato notes or at the 
end of a phrase, thereby unduly prolonging the tones 
even though the hands let go of the key in the proper 
manner and at the proper time; also on scales in 
the middle or lower register, thereby blurring the 
tones together; failing to release the pedal between 
different chords, which gives the same result; and 
sustaining notes with the pedal when the proper effect 
might be produced by holding the keys depressed. 

Grace notes, embellishments, turns, etc., might be 
termed parasites. They have no time value assigned 
to them, might be erased without leaving the time 
even a fraction of a heat short, and therefore must 
steal their time from adjoining notes. This time w 
taken, as a rule, from the note following instead of 
the one preceding, though exceptions are found. But 
it is a pity that grace rests are not written after 
phrases, so that pupils will separate each phrase 
from the one following, and not give an effect similar 
to that produced by a reader who ignores all punctua¬ 
tion marks. 

Keep all muscular movement as near the finger tips 
as possible. The wrist should not assist in any¬ 
thing the fingers can do alone, the elbow should not 
assist the wrist unnecessarily, nor the shoulder the 
elbow, etc. 

Embellishments in antique music should not be 
Played as brilliantlv or as rapidly an in modern com¬ 
positions. The old clavichord actions would not have 
Permitted the technic of to-day to display itself, 
had it existed at the time, and anachronisms in music 
are as absurd as they are in painting or in literature. 

A good method consists principally of "don ts. 
Avoid the many things that should not be done, and 
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the things that should be done will then he easily 
mastered. 

Anybody can open or shut his hands in the dark, 
cross or uncross liis feet, sit, stand, etc. Every pos¬ 
sible position of the hands, arms, etc., in playing 
should be equally independent of optical guidance. 
Look at the hands when first starting to play, and not 
again unless it is necessary to transfer the hand as 
it is from one part of the keyboard to another. 

The thumb is a ringleader of insubordination among 
the fingers. If it'is controlled, the fingers will give 
comparatively little trouble. 

A ritard properly played may be compared to a 
paling fence with the pickets a uniform distance 
apart, but at a certain place the space between two 
of them is a little wider, but so little it cannot lx: 
noticed. The next two are the same, and so on until 
the spaces are widened so that the difference is quite 
noticeable when looking back some distance, but not 
when comparing any two adjoining spaces. The time 
pulsations should be spaced in the same way. Any¬ 
thing that can be noticed at once is inartistic. 

A bad method is insidious. It steals upon the 
player before he is aware of it. Slow practice will 
prevent it, provided vigilance is exercised in every 
direction, at every moment, in order to check the 
development of anything bad, the moment it appears. 
This means a constant mental strain and alertness 
at even the slowest speed. The pupil may rest as¬ 
sured that some sort of bad method will show itself 
the moment the most intense vigilance is allowed to 
relax a particle. 

A vertical blow from a hammer is much more 
powerful than a glancing blow. The finger-stroke 
should be vertical, for the same reason. Place the 
hand in correct playing position. Now. if a huger is 
raised and lowered without any movement except in 
the first joint, the finger-tip will describe a curve. 
To prevent this, the second and third joints should 
1* slightlv closed and opened as the finger rises and 
falls, °so‘that the tip is always perpendicular, no 
matter what the position may be. Do not permit the 
slightest false motion. 


DEVELOPING MUSICAL IMAGINATION. 

BY ROBERT ItKYMER. 


In teaching art we must endeavor as early ns pos¬ 
sible to bring students to our art. basis. 1 mP!,n > 
this that pupils must 1- taught as soon as posa ble 
to discriminate between what is and 
artistic. This can he accomplished by teaching; at 
once that 1111 artistic composition emliodios ail idea, 
more or less distinct, and that it is the players part 
to discover and understand that idea as clearly as 
possible Vn order that he may give to the compos,- 
ion the significance that the composer intended. 

Many times the idea of a ^>^7* 
the title he gives to a piece. Instruct your pupils 
I make out a list of pieces in which the original 
title*is Suggestive of the intention of the composer. 
For example, pieces with such titles as ie r °V„ 

• The Wanderer.” “Expectation,” “Wandering M uds 

‘Scent’s bair,” “Song of the 
so on, are frequently more or less < 1 

' The teacher mav then take certain pieces and, 

Irfth the pupil, observe the form and style. T « k( '- for 

Of the murmuring brook. Take The t.hos > t e 

*%£££& Hell interested in so much, show 
him that entire classes of eonipo^tions.-uiwtumeS; 
barcarolles ah-mber jng^ etc.^ # v( , riety 

Sheathe vuinl to aeewhemnthe .listinetmn lies. 

IXCof »i zszr 

things in m -vi»rP*sion his performance 

‘•n .%%£ " = ? r 

..d S *-"* «"« 10 "* 

that one would almost suppose 
of good piano playing. 


t to be the sum total 


Technic, for the sake of “showing off,” may be art, 
but it is not musical art. A composition may be per¬ 
fectly played so far as technic is concerned, and yet 
fail to arouse any feeling other than that of wonder 
at the manual dexterity displayed. It cannot be 
commended as a musical performance, for there is no 
sentiment expressed nor emotion kindled. It is hut 
a cold, glittering thing, without form or expression. 
There is no desire on the part of the writer to dis¬ 
credit the value of technical training; its necessity 
is acknowledged and its importance in the curriculum 
of study conceded; but it must not lie assumed that 
technic is the first and only qualification needed by 
a pianist. Back of that there must be a musical 
feeling, and the ability to influence others. 

It would undoubtedly be an advantage to all piano 
students to combine singing exercises with their in¬ 
strumental studies. One who sings is less likely to 
play mechanically than one who does not, for the 
ability to sing requires a musical ear,—a qualifica¬ 
tion, by the way, not possessed by all who play 
consequently the‘ playing of a pianist who is able to 
sing will naturally be characterized by a sympathetic, 
singing tone, and an appreciation of the legato touch, 
so essential in the playing of cantabile passages. The 
conception of sentiment, and the desire to give it ex¬ 
pression. are likewise more apt to claim the attention 
of one who sings than of one who does not. To get 
thoroughly infused with the spirit of the piece, and 
to convey that impression to others, is the controlling 
purpose of the vocal artist. The words of the song 
represent his own thoughts and desires; for the time 
being he feels that he is the embodiment of all that 
the song suggests, and while due regard is paid to 
the requirements of technic, still the dominating feel¬ 
ing is so to impress the song itself upon the audience 
as to make it forget the singer in the song. 

No more important duty falls to the music teacher 
than that of training the emotions or of developing 
musical feeling and imagination. Each pupil must 
learn to play with expression and artistic feeling. 


GAINING ENDURANCE. 

“He who pursues art seriously, whether as an 
amateur or a professional, will not shun any difficulty 
that leads more rapidly to the goal. And the teacher 
must, on his part, understand how to foster in the 
voting pupil a love for music, even when giving him 
many a hard lesson. With regard to the necessity of 
1 beginning earlv with difficult exercises, the author 
would refer to the drill of the Prussian recruits, and 
to an example from ancient history. 

Observing how the Prussian recruits learn to march, 
how thev must first raise the leg. with strongly-bent 
knee, very high, and hold it for some time in this 
position, how they then with a jerk stretch out the 
leg and foot perfectly stiff, hold them so a moment, 
and then tread on the ground, thus dividing each step 
into three parts, whereas in ordinary life the practice 
is merely to raise the foot ft little above the ground 
and then set it down—observing all this, one might 
•it first judge this method to be more whimsical than 
useful: indeed, many ft superficial observer might 
consider such an exercise as only worrying the poor 
man for nothing, for in actual marching, he never 
uses this kind of step.’ 

“But this very exercise gives the Prussian soldier 
steadiness and endurance in marching, precisely be¬ 
cause he has lieen required, practicing slowly, to exert 
to such a degree the power of all the muscles of the 
Ic-r. he is able later, in more rapid movement. 
<0 overcome with ho niticli greater ease the difficulties 
of a long and fatiguing march. Bo, too. did many a 
Koman soldier, liefore going into battle, bind metallic 
soles under his sandals, in order that the march, when 
U>gun. might seem rather a relief. 

-In the same wav, when the pianist applies in his 
8 |ow practice the most difficult method, requiring the 
exertion and concentration of his strength, lie will 
strengthen, in a high degree, the muscles of his fingers 
and in playing overcome all difficulties with greater 
certaintv and ease. For indolent or weakly students 
of music this method is, of course, not adapted, 
perseverance and a certain amount of strength are 
nowadays necessary to every one who desires to carry 
piano playing beyond mediocrity. Nevertheless, that 
ixwseveranco and earnest striving accomplish more 
than strength alone has been proved by the great 
artists Billow and Tausig. who with slight bodily 
frame and small hands, have done such wonderful 
i fringe.”— -Ehrlich, 
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PRACTICAL IDEAS APPLIED TO THE 
TEACHING OF CHILDREN. 

BY KATHARINE BURBOWES. 


Ik the boy is “Father to the man,” certainly the 
girl is "Mother to the woman,” and it is manifestly 
the mission of all educators, whether musical or 
otherwise, to see that the early education of the little 
ones is such as to develop the best possibilities of the 
future man or woman. These early beginnings may 
seem small, but if they are not well done, if the 
foundation is not strongly built, then the building 
will never reach its fullest usefulness, the character 
will never achieve its best possibility. Music teach¬ 
ers have, as a share of this great mission, the develop¬ 
ment of the musical germ which exists in every child, 
and in order to do it to the utmost of our ability, it 
is necessary to realize that as each brick is an essen¬ 
tial part of a building, so nothing, however appar¬ 
ently trifling, is too small to be important. We must 
do practical work, and we must know what means to 
use in order to produce certain results. We must 
give thought and attention to the most elementary 
{joints; we must spend ourselves in the endeavor to 
impress these upon the minds of the pupils intrusted 
to us; and most important of all, we must study the 
little unformed minds and use such methods of 
teaching as will best develop their latent possibilities. 

Psychology is a favorite word with educators in 
these modern times, and it is often accompanied by 
so much obscure and meaningless verbiage that prac¬ 
tical and simple-minded persons feel inclined to re¬ 
gard it as a strange and somewhat occult science; but 
many are attracted by incomprehensible diction, and 
think, like the wondering onlookers at Gilbert’s and 
Sullivan’s Bunthorne: 

"If this young man expresses himself in terms too 
deep for me, 

Oh what a very wonderfully deep young man 

This deep young man must be.” 

However, stripped of all its explanatory obscurity, 
psychology is a science which is studied either con¬ 
sciously or unconsciously by every painstaking teacher 
both of children and advanced students, and the more 
a teacher adapts her means of instruction to the mind 
she has to deal with, the more successful she will be. 
Tile more too she will be working upon psychological 
principles, although she may not call them by so 
long a name. 

It is not easy for the adult mind to take the point 
of view of a child, and yet to be successful in teach¬ 
ing children it is very necessary to do so. Teachers 
must think back to the days of their childhood, and 
remember the things which interested and pleased 
them then, as also the things which wearied and an¬ 
tagonized them. If they do this intelligently they 
can make their own childish ex|jeriences modified or 
broadened or otherwise altered to suit differing men¬ 
talities, helpful to them in the work of our maturity. 
If we take this backward look, we shall find, being 
average {>eople, that what we enjoyed most was play 
in some form or another. Play appeals to all chil¬ 
dren in all generations, and through it they gain 
much of their physical strength and development. If, 
therefore, physical play is good for physical develop¬ 
ment, why is not mental play good for mental de¬ 
velopment? Here we strike the keynote of child edu¬ 
cation. 

The average child enjoys play above all things. 
Play consists of physical or mental exercise in which 
is present some exciting or • stimulating element, 
plenty of competition and a definite object to be 
gained. What boy, for instance, would be enthu¬ 
siastic about basel>all, if there were not a number of 
other boys playing, and a game to be won at the 
end? What girl would care about tag, or a peanut 
hunt were it not for the same reasons? Why should 
we not then in our work of education make use of 
these simple but psychological facts? The mind of a 
child is aroused and stimulated by play, by emula¬ 
tion, and by a definite object to be gained. Ergo, in¬ 
troduce these elements into his music work. Use 
games and competitive drills among your teaching 
materials, and place some tangible even if trifling re¬ 
ward. to be gained at the end of a certain amount 
of effort. We older persons realize that a musical 
education brings a very great reward, but we must 
also realize that though definite enough to us, it is 
away beyond the horizon of a child. That to him 
the future is covered by tomorrow, and the possibility 


of being able to play beautiful music many years 
hence sinks into insignificance beside the attractive¬ 
ness of beautiful games of play in the visible and 
tangible present. 

If the musical part of the eduaction is conducted 
with earnest thought and clear insight, and if it is 
carefully adapted to the mind under instruction, it 
will not only arouse and stimulate the music char¬ 
acter, but will train the mind along many practical 
lines, and such qualities as accuracy, quickness of 
thought, and retentiveness of meinory will be de¬ 
veloped. There is need, however, for the develop¬ 
ment of other qualities than these practical ones. 
Music founded on these lines alone; or a character 
built on these alone would miss half of its beauty and 
attractiveness. The imaginative faculties must have 
their share of nourishment, and to give it to them 
we must seek out another elemental child instinct, 
the love of listening to an interesting story. This is 
almost as strong as the love of play, and the teacher 
who studies the child mind will make even more use 
of it, because it is more easily adapted to her pur¬ 
pose. A little story or song woven around some dry 
theoretical fact, while it does not alter the fact in 
the least, makes it much pleasanter and easier to 
understand and remember. Let us then stimulate the 
children’s interest and develop the practical side of 
the music character by games and drills, let us by 
the use of songs and stories do the same office for 
the imaginative and poetical side. So far good. But 
there will still be left out the element of competition 
which is also valuable and necessary. How is that to 
be introduced? 

Children generally come to their very first music 
lesson full of enthusiasm but the feeling is often 
short lived, partly because they find there is a great 
deal of work, and not much that they can see to be 
gained by it, partly because the change from the 
school work in which competition plays so large a 
part, to the quiet of the music hour, is not of a stim¬ 
ulating nature. This being the case, why not add 
class work to the other means of creating interest 
which I have suggested? Usually several beginners 
enter the classes of teachers in September, and it is 
not difficult then to form a class for some of the 
rudimentary work. This will furnish the element of 
emulation or competition. In a later article I will 
suggest a system of marks and rewards which will 
supply an object or end to be achieved by a certain 
amount of study. 

(A second paper on this subject by Mrs. Burrowes 
will appear in The Etude for September.) 


POWER-HOUSES FOR MUSICAL PROGRESS. 

BY ALBERT W. BORST. 

To PAiiAlMiRASE a modern author: “N'ot every craft 
that sails from the musical harbor can bring back 
treasures; but it is better to sail than to rot in 
harbor. ’ Why is it that we hear of so many rotten, 
or at least so many poorly-equipped musical vessels? 
There are plenty of first-class building places where 
the frame-work may be correctly laid; and yet, un¬ 
less the motive power be efficient, our ship remains 
lmt a stationary hulk. 

Perhaps the lack of a proper propeller begins at 
home. The mother may see that her child practices 
with regularity, each day. But a great deal depends 
upon the method of enforcing this good habit. Should 
the practice hour be made to appear to the child like 
a dose of physic—to be taken, nolens volens, at cer¬ 
tain prescribed intervals, independehtly of any outside 
conditions which may arise, much of the benefit will 
be lost. Should the student have to rise early and 
go to the piano in a cold room in winter ; or to play 
when tired, after walking a distance from school; or 
when hungry; or when feeling out of sorts; work 
under these conditions attains but a part of its object. 

Again, if the parents postpone the study of music 
too long, as is frequently the case, the child gets dis¬ 
couraged at finding his playfellows so much more ad¬ 
vanced than he is. 

Or if the old square piano is said to be good 
enough to begin on, it becomes a difficult task later 
for the student to acquire a fine touch; or if the in¬ 
strument has to await some annual festivity before 
being tuned; or if the teacher is selected merely from 
economical, or possibly friendly, or even charitable 
motives; and the music, merely because the old books 
of five-and-twenty years ago ought to be good enough 


—all such false ideas become so many heavy co¬ 
wheels to retard future development. * 0 

Should the parent, through impatience or want of 
tact, express an opinion that he is wasting money on 
a child showing but little musical proclivities th 
ardor of such a pupil will be irretrievably damajred 
A young student is generally ambitious to show the 
results of his work; he soon sees if his parents syn, 
pathize with his efforts. It ought surely not to be 
much of a sacrifice for them to listen 'occasionally 
to his attempts, 1* they never so clumsy. And how 
a cheery word of praise will make the little one's 
eyes sparkle! Callers are another impediment against 
the revolving of our musical wheels. No one likes 
to lie interrupted in his work, then be forced, after a 
certain wasted space, to resume it where he left off 
So that there is room for amendment in this part 
of the home. 

The parental surroundings can truly be made a 
{jower-house of the first importance. 

The teacher, as the prime lever, ought never to 
forget that he is possibly laying the foundation not 
only for his own scholars, but for future teachers. 
Any errors on his part may thus, like a contagious 
disease, be easily transmitted to another generation. 
The ordinary |>edagogic treatment is comparatively 
simple. How to keep the student’s interest from Hag. 
ging, how to get him to be enquiring for himself as to 
the why and the wherefore of this or that composi¬ 
tion—this is indeed a more difficult problem. Talks 
on points connected with the different kinds of music, 
especially with regard to their form; examples of 
peculiar rhythm; strange harmonic progressions, 
cadences and modulations; anecdotes of the great 
composers and short descriptive pieces for the chil¬ 
dren, even calling attention to such items as the 
varied bird-calls in spring and summer; four-hand 
playing of symphonies, with general analysis for 
those of older growth; luusicales for all—these and 
similar • hints from the teacher’s store-house all tend 
to produce the future musician. 

It has been repeatedly stated that the advantage of 
European musical education is not due to the teach¬ 
ers. The advantages come from being brought into 
contact with so much that is of an artistic nature. 
Music in every pleasure-garden, free lectures, classical 
chamber concerts, Sunday evening orchestras, chats 
with good musicians and other artists or literary men. 
Fortunately, these varied ,sources of activity are 
being gradually introduced into this country, so that 
each year ought to see finer students. 

What ought to be a great power-house to furnish 
heat to the rising musician, the church, is unfor¬ 
tunately in too many cases, a nonentity. Even in 
these enlightened days, there is often an apparent 
antagonism between the two ends of the church. Yet, 
if viewed aright, both science and art are true help¬ 
mates to religion. Luther says: “Music stands near¬ 
est to Divinity; I would not give the little I know 
for all the treasures of the world.” But his “little,” 
as exemplified in some chorales, would shame many 
of the ear-tickling ditties, with their perpetual dom¬ 
inants and sub-dominants, which form the staple of 
-the music provided for our children on Sundays. In 
some of the churches in our larger cities, oratorios 
or selections therefrom are sung, and the whole atmos¬ 
phere becomes a devotional and an elevating one. Suck 
opportunities should l>e eagerly embraced by the 
student. Contrariwise, where the pastor (usually » 
man with more zeal than musical knowledge) en¬ 
deavors to dictate what the choir ought to furnish, 
such plans do not show us how religion can be 
furthered by art. 

All right education being the problem of bringing 
out what is intrinsically within, and not the cram¬ 
ming of a certain amount of matter into a given 
space, it follows that with increasing years the stu¬ 
dent acquires a latent power of his own, which will 
be more valuable to him than anything which he can 
obtain elsewhere. This thorough equipment for our 
musical craft is the accumulation of many early con¬ 
tributions from the various power-houses we have 
been indicating. 


Much of the best music improves on acquaintance. 
At first hearing we are apt to grow puzzled, to 
miss the significance of the phrases and their relation 
to one another, to feel ourselves in a labyrinth o 
beauty through which we have no certain clue. 
is only when the work becomes more familiar tha 
we recognize the landmarks and trace the outlines of 
the plan.— Hadow. 


PIANO STUDY FOR CHILDREN. 

BY EDITH L. WINN. 


go MlJCH progress has been made in recent years in 
■ 1 teaching literature of the piano that children’s 
music has become more of pleasure and less of drudg- 
— The importance of clear and interesting works 
for the first, second and third grades of study is only 
ailed by the importance of and necessity for 
teachers trained for their work by long and arduous 
studv of the piano and equal experience in dealing 
with the problems of musical education. To-day 
teachers are learning wliat to select for their young 
pupils and publishing houses are aiding them by 
thematic catalogues containing studies and pieces 
carefully graded to suit the needs of pupils. Again, 
teachers are striving to work out theories of child- 
edueation on a psychologic basis. Thorough knowl¬ 
edge of the subject taught, the art of imparting 
knowledge, and the aptitude for meeting children’s 
needs are necessary to a successful teacher. A reali¬ 
zation of children’s capacities is, in itself, a gift to 
be valued by the teacher of children. 

There are hundreds of pieces for the recreation 
of children. Some are hackneyed, some have total 
absence of purpose. Let us sift from all this ma¬ 
terial easy yet somewhat showy pieces, rhythmical 
yet not trashy works. Let the subjects of these pieces 
and the title page be attractive. The American child 
needs to have his imagination quickened. What he 
plays should appeal to his fancy. 

We are prone to treat children like “grown-ups.” 
Let us treat the child to much music and good music. 
Above all, let children’s music be chosen for its 
rhythmical value and for its melody qualities. 

Childben’s Concerts. 

While there has been great progress in piano study 
for children in recent years, there seems to be no 
marked change in the concert world. Artists come 
and go, orchestras play classic and modern works and 
few children attend. Why not? Because the music 
is too deep for them, say the parents. Is there no 
music which the average child can understand? In 
1890, Mr. Hensehel gave concerts in London, for 
young people. His programs, it is true, were too 
long and severe. He should have chosen short move¬ 
ments from symphonies, instead of entire symphonies. 
Any child can learn to love the single movements of 
Haydn’s and Mozart’s Symphonies. Any child who 
is musical loves rhythm and therefore enjoys old 
dance forms, airs with variations, etc. Tchaikovsky 
was not above writing the ballet of the “Sleeping 
Beauty,” and Rimsky-Korsakoff wrote a set of varia¬ 
tions upon that familiar theme “Chop Sticks” to 
please a child. And Brahms, loving the children of 
Schumann, wrote nursery rhymes. 

let us have children’s concerts, children’s music, 
and children’s music stories. Remember that these 
are the future musicians. Who .knows how much 
musical genius owes to atmosphere! 

Views of piano teachers concerning children’s work: 
A. L.—I strive to take out of children’s work all 
the drudgery I can. 

V. G.—I strive to come down to the plane of chil¬ 
dren and think as they think. 

C. R.—I treat all children as my little friends and 
put confidence in them. I treat the gifted and the 
ungifted, so far as I am able to judge of my own acts, 
impartially. 

L- T.—I teach children rhythm through bright 
minuets, sparkling rondos, and the dances of Schubert 
and Weber. For melody work I use the works of 
Reinecke, Schumann’s “Album for the Young, 
Taubert’s “Children’s Songs,” and selected works of 
Haydn, Brahms, and Grieg. We have children’s con¬ 
certs in which we hear Reinecke’s “Enchanted Swans,” 
Abt’s “Seven Ravens,” and other works, including the 
to y symphonies of Romberg and Haydn. 

L. V.—I strive to teach children to express 
music and to love melody, to obtain the rhythmic idea 
and to think of the keyboard as a means of expressing 
simple yet refined thought; to learn the essentials of 
rhythmic progression and expansion; to sense tone 
color by choice of keys and by melodic progression. 

Jane G.—I strive to select works in which the tone 
Pictures are fanciful; the melodies refined, vivid, 
healthful and yet vigorous. The fancy of the child 
must be awakened. He must learn to think through 
music. Every piece must present some one definite 
uew thought.' The selection must be varied to suit 
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the needs of the pupil. Pieces, too, must be true to 
their titles: caprices must be capricious, cradle songs 
must be flowing and tender, dance forms must be true 
to the spirit of dance music. Every piece must have 
a hidden picture in it. The child’s intelligence, as 
well as his imagination, should be quickened by a 
wise choice of pieces. Again, I choose pieces in easy 
keys for children, containing short phrases and in¬ 
tervals suited to the child’s hand, in accordance with 
his musical perception and training. 

A. G.—I have always had a tender sympathy for 
child-life. I never select any piece which will of¬ 
fend the. child’s taste. Subjects chosen are sug¬ 
gestive, almost pictorial. I always give the child 
something definite, something tangible to think about. 

Alice B.—I have a little note book in which I 
write my list of teaching pieces. I try to get the 
child to think away from the keyboard and to express 
melody everywhere. 


WHAT IT MEANS TO BE MUSICAL. 


BY W. FRANCIS GATES. 

It is quite a common saying that So-and-so is "mu¬ 
sical.” Perhaps this adjective is so large in its 
meaning and has so many gradations of intensity that 
it will apply to everything that makes or appreciates 
a sound—from a grasshopper to a Paderewski. But 
the meaning in which educated musicians use the 
word is the one I wish to consider here. For the 
time being, the “musical” people who play that 
ecstatic and soul-thrilling instrument, the mandolin, 
and even those whose souls are thrilled by “Hia¬ 
watha” are barred. 

What is it to be musical? In the first place, by 
this is meanf a state of mind, of development of cer¬ 
tain mental possibilities or capabilities. 1 would not 
go as far as the Blavatskyites and say that music it¬ 
self is merely a state of mind; did I do that, I 
should have to continue along this line and say all 
the instruments that make music are states of mind, 
that they have no material existence. 

A primary condition of being musical is that of 
having a strong feeling for rhythm. This may be 
innate or it may be cultivated from a small germ to 
the necessary strength. The mathematical apprecia¬ 
tion of rhythm may be accurate ; a person may ac¬ 
curately explain all subdivisions of a measure and 
vet not be able to play that measure “in time.” The 
clock-work of the brain does not act with even pen¬ 
dulum. But this may be overcome. 

I have seen it stated that Beethoven was not able 
to dance in time; and the same has been said of 
Malibran. Yet both were, in their lines of per 
formance, among the greatest in musical history. 
This argues not a lack of the sense of rhythm but a 
lack of co-ordination between the brain and the motor 
nerves—if, indeed, Beethoven ever tried to dance. It 
is probable he never set his mind to it. 

Second of the essentials is the ability to distin¬ 
guish minute differences of pitch. This is a matter 
in which three out of four persons are deficient, and 
one in which many musicians are not perfect. W hile 
there are many who cannot repeat a tone theyhear 
sung and others who cannot distinguish the differ¬ 
ence of pitch in tones a half-step or a *top <ipart 
such do not enter into these considerations. We will 
consider those who cannot tell when a tone .s slightly 
sharp or flat, and their name is legion. No one can 
claim the title “musical” unless he has close powers 
of pitch discrimination. The vocalist who sings out 
of tune certainly cannot lie called musical; how, then, 
can the auditor who does not appreciate the lapse 
from tonal rectitude deserve the term? It is no 
uncommon thing to see mad applause given 
that makes the real musician shiver. Yet were such 
a thing hinted as that the persons who were thus 
applauding were lacking in musical discrimination, 
contempt and anger would be the result. 

Another evidence of non-musical nature is that 
which permits and applauds the ,n ** cr, ™ n ‘^ 
vibrato. Fortunately, the p.amst has not this sin 
to account for-his burden is already sufficient. The 
lack of control which permits this fault in a singer, 
or the lack of good taste which causes him to culti¬ 
vate this verv crime against good singing arises from 
a distinctly unmusical nature. This feature, also s, 
bv a large proportion of the concert-goers, undis¬ 
covered or uncondemned. The singers themselves 
have a good deal of this to account for, as it is cer¬ 
tainly true that much of the general musical educa 
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tion of the public comes from the concert stage; and 
if the blind lead the blind, it is entirely within the 
range of probability that they will both fall into the 
musical ditch. 

Beyond these commoner matters of musical ability, 
there are finer details of dynamics that must be recog¬ 
nized, delicate shadings of nuance, the appreciation 
of which marks the artist or the artistic listener. 
In these matters there is much room for difference. 
No hard and fast rules can be set down. The artistic 
soul must have liberty to follow the dictates of its 
own esthetic feeling; yet in the compositions of the 
masters the way is sufficiently marked out that the 
spirit may be plain; and the musical interpreter 
will prove his right to the title by a reverential ob¬ 
servance of what has been indicated by his superiors. 

It is true that the majority of people enjoy bright 
colors. The cruder their artistic knowledge, the 
brighter the tints that please them. Primary natures 
demand primary colors. And this enjoyment in bril¬ 
liancy of color deludes many into the belief that they 
can appreciate the talent or genius displayed in a 
gallery of master works. 

A similar fallacy obtains in music. Because peo¬ 
ple are stirred by strong rhythms or fortissimo out¬ 
bursts of tone, because they can keep time with the 
foot as a march or waltz is played, or delight in the 
fantastic or bizarre in tone color—this is no witness 
to a really musical nature. 

Art is made up of finer things. The really musical 
person is one in whom not only these primary ele¬ 
ments are present, but one in whom there dwells an 
appreciation of the details of tone production and 
combinations. And too much stress cannot be laid 
on the education of these faculties. 


HINTS FOR TEACHERS. 

BY MBS. FAIRCHILD PLUME. 

Many teachers are sincere enough in their inten¬ 
tions with pupils, but fail to impress simplicity of 
thought into the minds of the little ones. 

We should study the pupil. If she is nervous, talk 
to her and say: “We will make believe that we have 
a blackboard, and we will draw a picture, such as 
soldiers mat ching, keeping step in perfect time; or of 
a river flowing smoothly and the little boat gliding 
over the waves.” 

In teaching, make the lesson interesting, and pupils 
will forget the work, the brain will be alive to think, 
and they will catch that pleasurable glow that means 
so much in study. The imagination will be stim¬ 
ulated, the pupil will play the exercise or piece, and 
say that the music suggests this or that picture. 

When playing a scale a pupil should feel that she 
has plenty of room, not that it is only two octaves. 
The arm may move as far as it can with ease. 

Raise each finger and rest on the keys with a 
friendly feeling, and the notes and keys will be like 
friends. 

If a mistake is made, do not cause a pupil to feel 
that something dreadful has been done. Say: “Never 
mind; try it over again, and next time you will do 
better.” 

We can be firm—but kind; if the child knows the 
teacher is in touch with her, we will have good 
results. 

When the teacher is in touch with her little pupils, 
they are composed, happy, and all attention, and 
the little fingers do their work well and the touch is 
firm but legato and quiet. 

I have been teaching for twenty years, but the past 
five years 1 have been working to teach—so that 
the pupil will be composed yet full of life, and at the 
same time not afraid. 

When we hear the tones from the piano, we often 
say: “How nervous, or, how quiet and legato that 
playing is! ” 

Teach the pupil dignity, expression, soul-bright 
ness, and love for the good and beautiful. 

We are reciting on the piano and our friends will 
know the subject of the piece. 


No teaching is ultimately helpful that declares the 
powerlessness of the individual in any direction, for 
its logical sequence is submission to the inevitable. 
Whether this teaching be religious, philosophic, or 
scientific, its effect upon the individual, and therefore 
upon the mass, is not the full development of his 
powers, but their partial stultification.—GcsftfcW. 
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valuable in class work with 


A Little Violinist. 

Wiienever I see a bright-eyed boy 
LOVE FOR or sweet-faced little girl I say to my- 
CHILDREN. self: “God bless you, dear child, and 
make your life one of use to your 
fellows.” All the duties and responsibilities of the 
future rest on the dear children we see around us day 
by day, at their little tasks, their innocent play, un¬ 
conscious of the work that is preparing for them. 
Then let us keep in mind that life can have no more 
urgent duty for us than to prepare our little pupils 
for their part in the work of the world in the days to 
come. 

The next generation will need pianists, singers, 
violinists, composers, teachers. Perhaps one of your 
little girl pupils, it may be that l>oy, so full of life 
and vigor, who loves baseball and football, will take 
up the work you are now doing. The idea is a solemn 
one. You are not working for the money paid you, 
but for the future of the children in your care. The 
music teacher can exert a strong personal influence 
on pupils, and it is a duty to exert that power. 

I have heard teachers soy: “I do not take children 
as pupils.” Circumstances must determine such mat¬ 
ters; but of one thing I am convinced, that the 
teacher who gives instruction to children, the one 
who makes a specialty of such work is doing noble 
duty and giving time to the most important work in 
musical education. 

But to do the best work, a heart full of sympathy 
for the child is necessary. Child nature is not adult 
nature. One must study it, must add it to himself, 
as it were, that he may fully enter into the peculiar 
difficulties that meet a child in the task of learning 
something new. Win your pupils to you by showing 
them that you are interested in everything they do 
and love and you may get them to accept music as 
something which can interest and help them. It can¬ 
not be forced, it must be taken in.— J. E. C. 

Teachers who have class 
SINGING AS AN meetings of their little pupils 
EXERCISE FOR will find it advantageous to 
CHILDREN. combine instruction and prac¬ 

tice in singing with the work 
in piano. Children love to sing and their interest 
in music can better be aroused and maintained by 
means of singing than by work for the piano alone. 
In learning their little tunes they can learn notes 
and other matters belonging to the rudiments of mu¬ 
sic. When they sing and follow the notes with the 
eye, relating the higher and lower positions of the 
notes on the staff with the higher and lower pitch of 
the voice as it sings the melody, they will be gaining 
in pow r er to read and to know the pitch indicated to 
the eye. Every person who wishes to play or to sing 
needs to cultivate the ability to read music at sight 
and to sing, hum, or whistle a melody set before him. 
Start the cliildren in vocal music at an early age and 
add songs or little unison choruses to the weekly class 
work and especially to the class meetings. There is 
no lack of interesting little songs and collections 
of songs for children and the supply is being added 
to every month. Action song3, little plays with 


The following is a very 
SCHUMANN’S pretty weaving of the titles of 

DREAM BAIRNS. some of Schumann’s pieces into 
a connected form. Take the 
Jugend Album and Kinderscenen and see how many 
pieces you can find. 

“From foreign parts” they come. There are some 
strong, and pink-cheeked, with puckered brows, and 
wide-open, smiling lips; listening, all ears and eyes, 
to a “funny story.” Some tales are “frightening,” 
and tiny hands search for big palms, and little 
lingers entwine with strong ones, while golden heads 
are pressed tight against the story-teller’s knees. 
There are others, slight and fragile-looking, “almost 
too solemn” in appearance, with earnest, serious gaze, 
as if anticipating some wonderful, “important event.” 
There is an “entreating child” with sweet, upturned, 
beseeching eyes; hoping, waiting, for its poor broken 
toy; the plaything, mended and whole again, is given 
him, and he seizes it, “quite happy” once more. Then 
there is a great game of blind man’s buff, and “catch 
me if you can” is echoed from one to*the other—all 
join in pursuit except one little man, who sits proudly 
like a “knight” astride his gaily painted “hobby 
horse.” At last “by the fireside” the small crowd of 
youngsters assembles. Heavy eyelids proclaim readi¬ 
ness for the country of Nod. Already some are “fall¬ 
ing asleep,” and soon will be “dreaming” beautiful 
joyous dreams in “the pleasant land of Counterpane.” 
“The Poet speaks” and the dream children vanish.— 
Musical Standard. 

Herman is a boy of six years 
HERMAN’S and his parents have decided it 

FIRST LESSON. is time to begin his musical edu¬ 
cation. He is too young to have 
a personal ambition to be a performer or teacher or 
even to play nicely for his friends; he simply goes to 
his lessons because his parents buy. his books and 
send him to school, not because he has a particular 
desire of his own for knowledge of any kind. Having 
no interest in anything, Herman is a somewhat diffi¬ 
cult pupil to manage, but—like all children—lie has 
imagination. 

It is therefore through his imagination that his in¬ 
terest must be aroused; so I began his lessons in this 

"Herman, what is a piano ? ” 

“A big thing with strings in it.” 

“Yes, you see it is something like a harp inside, 
only on harps, people play on the strings, and on the 
piano they play on the keys: what else is there about 
it T ” 

“Nothing.” 

“I know something else.” Herman looks up ex¬ 
pectantly. “It has feelings—didn’t vou know it ? ” 

“No.” 

“Yes, a piano can laugh, sing, dance, or cry.” 

“How can it? ” His mind holds a dancing piano, 
and he smiles, wondering what is coming next. 

“It sings and dances with a wonderful thing called 
its voice, which will express all your feelings when 
you learn how to control it. If you feel badly, see 
how mournfully this little tune will cry for you.” I 
play the “First Loss” by Schumann. “Now, listen to 
the ‘Happy Farmer’, returning from work; do you 
not feel that lighthearted when you return from 
schoolT ” 

I play a variety of short pieces for him until he 
understands the different moods of each. His imag¬ 
ination is now brought into full play, and he willingly 
learns the notes simply because he is deeply inter¬ 
ested. Like all children of six, he gets tired quickly. 
“I’ve gone over that exercise once, why must I go 
over it again 1 ” he will say, wearily. 

“Herman, what do you do to a machine that rims 
roughly ? ” 


“Grease it,” promptly. 

"What do you do to a screeching door? ” .lj 

“Oil the hinges.” 

“Our fingers run roughly, which makes the piano’s 
voice sound hoarse; what shall we do to them?” 

“I do not know.” 

“We have an oil for them in this exercise which 
must be used every day; not a great many times one 
day and none the next, but five or ten times every 
day. Do you think you can make this great voice 
cry and sing if your fingers are stiff in action?” 

Herman went to the fair and became very much in¬ 
terested in the horse-racing, and when he came to his 
next lesson, he enjoyed telling about Black Harry who 
had won the race. I determined to impress the neces¬ 
sity of practicing his exercises more forcibly upon his 
mind. 

“And suppose that Black Harry had said to his 
master: ‘I know I am to enter that race but I am not 
going to practice running to do it. Oh, of course 1 
want to win, quite as much as some children want to 
learn, but I do not want to practice to do it any 
more than some children, want to practice to learn 
music. I think it will be quite enough practice for 
me to run only once.’ Do yon think he would have 
won such honors ? Now, your ten little fingers, you 
may call them ten little horses, need to practice quite 
as much as Black Harry to win honors at last.” 

After that, lie tried to use his fingers properly and 
succeeded. His interest seemed gradually to awaken, 
and as lie slowly advanced, he took great pride in 
rendering his little selections in an expressive manner. 

The last five minutes of Herman’s lessons I employ 
in showing him pictures of musicians and telling him 
stories of their childhood. This is the beginning of 
the child’s acquaintance with the great masters, for 
he can appreciate their thoughts and feelings long 
before lie knows the meaning of the word “classic."— 
Audrey Hess. 

The Canon receives its 
MEMORY CORNER, name from the inflexibility of 
THE CANON. its form, the word meaning a 

strict rule or law, as for ex¬ 
ample, when we speak of a canon of the Church. In 
music it means the following and accompanying of 
one part or voice by another which begins somewhat 
later than the original melody and imitates exactly 
its intervals. This imitation may be taken at the 
same pitch as the first voice or at any given distance 
from it, but whatever the tone chosen as starting- 
point the order of intervals must be followed without 
deviation. Familiar rounds such as “Scotland’s 
Burning” and “Three Blind Mice” are the best ex¬ 
amples of the Canon in its simplest form. 

The theme must necessarily be of such a character 
that its repetition with itself a measure or so later 
shall result in no discord. In the eighteenth century 
and earlier, a ready command of the Canon was part 
of the equipment of every musician. Various in¬ 
tricate forms were devised, for instance: the canon 
by inversion, in which the intervals were imitated in 
contrary motion; the canon by augmentation or 
diminution, in which the imitating notes were re- 
spectivelv doubled or halved in length, etc. The most 
curious is the so-called “Crab (Cancrizans —Latin for 
crablike)” canon. In this the parts are so put to¬ 
gether that they can be repeated backward—hence tne 
name. The following is an example of the Cancnsui* 
—also called canon by retrogression: 


So much ingenuity was expended on the co ^ 
tion of such canons that they often possessed 
sieal value whatever; they were simply P 
founded on calculation. There was indeed a 
known as the enigmatical canon. Canons of ^ cV 
were, as the name implies, musical eni F ro f®’ fr0 „, 
were not written out but expressed by symt>° 
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. thpi , solution in notes was to be deduced. A 
which * „ flnon bv Havdn is so composed that it can 
famous afd or * baekwaV( l and then turned up- 
sMeSn and again sung forward or backward, e. g.: 



Mozart had the art of writing canons which were 
strict and scholarly in form yet free and beautiful in 
effect His strong sense of humor and consummate 
musical skill were strikingly illustrated on one oc¬ 
casion. He was on the point of leaving Leipzig for 
Berlin and was spending his last evening at a fnend s 
house where he had often been a loved and honored 
guest. His hostess was depressed at the thought of 
his approaching departure and begged lmn to give 
her a line from his own hand as a souvenir. He was 
in a merry mood and teased her for her sentimen¬ 
tality, »as he termed it, but finally yielded. He took 
a piece of note paper, tore it in half and wrote busily 
for five or six minutes. When be handed the two 
fragments, one to the father of the family, the other 
to his son, it was seen that each was a canon in three 
parts without words. One was slow and sustained, 
and when sung made a noble but melancholy effect; 
the other was written in eighth notes, jovial and 
cheery in character. It was then discovered that they 
could be sung together, whereupon Mozart suddenly 
wrote under the first: “Fare ye well, we meet again” 
and under the other: “Howl away like old women! 
The effect of the two heard at the same time is de- 
scribed by one of the company as being irresistibly 
comic—yet there was withal a deep undercurrent of 
pathos. This the composer seemed to feel, for his face 
fell, his expression saddened. He suddenly cried: 
“Good-by, children! ” and hastened away. 

The Canon, like the Fugue, is but little cultivated 
by modern composers. Jadassohn, however, is one 
who possesses the skill of writing a canon in strict 
style yet without compromising artistic grace and 
charm. His delightful little Scherzo in F-sliarp 
major, Op. 35, also published in F, is proof of this. 
Reineeke lias also composed canons. One of the most 
interesting is a trio for women’s voices, ‘Snow in 
Spring,” a canon by augmentation and diminution, 
which is recommended for study to those wishing to 
understand the form. Canonic imitations are to be 
found in the last movement of Beethoven’s Sonata in 
G major, Op. 31, No. 1, beginning in the SOtli mea¬ 
sure. Chopin’s Mazurka, in C-sliarp minor, Op. 50, 
No. 2, begins with two short canons .—Frederic S. 


Dictation for spelling classes 
THE DICTATION in public school work is a 
CLASS. method much used to help pu¬ 

pils to become accurate spellers. 
Teachers who conduct class meetings should always 
have even a little work in writing. With quite young 
pupils the exercises must be of the very simplest, 
making of notes, rests, clefs, and other musical char¬ 
acters. An erasable slate with ruled staff is very use¬ 
ful for this purpose. Blank music paper is not ex¬ 
pensive, the tablet form being the most convenient. 
Exercises based on the scale are very helpful. For 
example, ask the pupils to write the first two or three 
notes in the scale of C, of G, or F, E-flat, etc., or a 
l *rger number of notes; the first, third, and fifth 
notes; or let the teacher mention certain notes as the 
‘bird and fifth of some scale, the pupils to tell wlmt 
ibe scale is and to add the missing notes; instead of 
writing a signature, as E-flat, for example, they may 
write the flats before the notes that should have them. 
A very good exercise for pupils soriiewhat advanced 1* 
to take the scale of C and then alter it by putting the 
proper sharps or flats before the notes to change them 
•nto the scales of other keys. For example, a sharp 
before F will change the series of notes into the key 
of G - » flat before B, into the key of F. 


We trust that those who have 
COMPOSERS’ been subscribers to The Etude for 
BIRTHDAYS. several years have preserved in their 
scrap books the record of compos¬ 
ers’ birthdays which appeared in the Children’s De¬ 
partment during 1904. We have had calls for infor¬ 
mation of that character. We feel that we cannot 
spare the space to print these dates again at present. 


We add here a few 
THOUGHTS ON thoughts of interest to 

TEACHING CHILDREN, those who are teaching 
children, gathered from 
the writing of great educators and thinkers. 

Nothing has so little effect upon a child as an un¬ 
fulfilled threat.—.7. Paul. 

Op all things on the earth, children are nearest 
and dearest to me.— Goethe. 

The effect of punishment is not in its extent, but. 
in the fact that it follows an inevitable consequence. 
— Kellner. 

Higher than any painter, sculptor, or any other 
artist do I esteem those who understand the training 
of the youthful mind.— Chrysostom. 

No teacher can do more than to unloose the wings 
of the young eagle; if the latter would fly he must 
exercise his wings for himself.— Tegner. 

We must strive to teach children to conquer lazi¬ 
ness and thoughtlessness as well as to avoid burying 
themselves in some single thing.— Schleiennacher. 

Intercourse with children has a never-ending in¬ 
terest for an intelligent man. In childhood lie sees 
the picture of nature in the true and original form.— 
Heindl. 

The foundation principle of educational methods 
is: Use all material so that the strength of the pupil 
is exercised independently: in this way only can he 
ripen to his greatest possibilities.— Stepham. 

Love for children, pleasure in intercourse with 
them a hearty entering into their childish sensations, 
thoughts, desires, and play is a prune necessity if 
one wishes to influence for good the child’s spirit. 

Children easily forget many of the things they 
have learned; therefore facility in thinking once 
gained has permanent value, which makes one able 
not only to recall forgotten truths, but to create new 
ideas through one’s own efforts.— Peslalozzi. 


A musical club was or- 
CLUB gnnized May 24tl. at Burnt 

cnRDESPONDENCE. Church, N. B., called the 
CORRESPONDS “Beethoven Club.” The first 

regular meeting was held May 31st, with a member¬ 
ship of sixteen, under the direction of Mrs. H. Me 
Kinney. We meet every Wednesday evening. On 
initiation fee is twenty-live eents Our mcdtoi. 
“Genius is Patience,” and the club colors are gr<< 1 
and white. We study biography and theory with 
blackboard work. We are preparing for a concert to 
be -riven in August .—Ethel Morrison, bee. 

The junior pupils of Miss Virginia Cox. Prescott. 
Ariz., organized a club known as the Etude Music 
Club” Pres., Julia Berry: \ lee-Pres., Edith Grey, 
S c! Ethel Fisher; Trod,. Nydia Aker, (tor n-tto 
is: “Every day we spend without learning something 
is a dav lost .’’—Beethorcv. 

We meet the last Saturday of ^ 
follow the line of *tudy given on the U, .. 


P Ve organized a club on the fourth ot reoruary. 
1 ns “The Mozart Music Club of Manassas. 

swsr■5 six 

and we now have nine. Me were 


especially the CiUL- 
onlv four members, 
verv much interested 


in the story about Mozart, which you p'lblished in the 
Children’s Page .—Gretta Hopkins. Directress. 

The "Little Musicians’ Club,” of Elizabeth, W. Va., 
met at the home of our teacher. Miss Flora Vernon, in 
May. A discussion on Mozart, in w’hicli many inter¬ 
esting incidents of his life were related, was followed 
by a program of piano pieces. Miss Vernon invited 
our mothers and we were very nervous but all said 
we played as well as we couid .—Lewis H. Roberts, 
Sec. 

The junior pupils of Miss Stumpf’s music class met 
on May 24th and organized a club to be called “The 
Haydn Club,” consisting of eleven members. Officers 
chosen were Pres., Amanda Farrow; Vice-Pres., Ells¬ 
worth Campbell; Sec., Mary Ferrier; Treas., Hazel 
Fergson. Our motto is: “No Success Without 
La lair.” Flower, lily of the valley; colors, orange 
and white. We answer to the roll-call with a mu¬ 
sical term and definition. The dues will be five cents 
per month, and one cent for non-performance and non- 
attendance. We meet once a week, study the lives of 
the great composers, play musical games, and have 
some member of the club play at every other meeting. 
We are planning for a picnic in the near future. 
When anyone graduates from one grade to another, 
that member gives a short recital before the club and 
invited guests .—Mary Ferrier, Sec. 


On January 28th the pupils of Mrs. Fannie Munson 
met and organized a music club. Officers chosen 
were president, vice-president, secretary, treasurer, 
and roll-caller. The club was named “Ceeilian,” after 
Cecilia, the patron saint of music. Club colors, white 
and nile-gicen. Meetings are held the second and 
fourth Saturday afternoons in each month. Pro¬ 
gram consists of music, readings from The Etude, 
and topics on lives of composers born in that month. 
A yearly recital is given at the close of school term, 
to which patrons and friends are invited. 


The Manlius and Fayetteville pupils of Mr. E. H. 
Gardner met recently at the home of Mr. Bennett, of 
Manlius, and formed a music club for study and 
entertainment. We are named “Schumann Music 
Club of Manlius and Fayetteville." Our colors are 
blue and white. Our motto “Advance." We will re- 
jKirt our meetings to The Etude, for most of the 
members are subscribers. 

The pupils of Mr. E. H. Gardner met in Syracuse 
recently and formed a club. We named ourselves 
“Syracuse Musical llereans.” Colors, red and white. 
There are about forty member* and we intend liaving 
regular meetings for study and entertainment. Our 
motto is “Strive towards Perfection.” We have held 
one meeting since organizing, and the time was made 
profitable bv a very pleasant musical program con¬ 
sisting of piano duets, solos, vocal and instrumental, 
recitations and reading*. We intend studying the 
lives of the masters and musical history this coming 
year and will report our meetings for Tiie Etude. 

I have started two elubs, prompted thereto by The 
Etude to do so. Our “Little Pianists’ Club” has 
twelve members. We have met three times and have 
studied Mozart. At the second meeting seven of the 
pupils played easy compositions by the composer 
mentioned.’ 1 instruct them in first lessons in har¬ 
mony. and also in singing little songs. Sometimes 
we plav musical gniiies. We also purchased the 
scrap-books mentioned in The Etuiie for February, 
and are gathering pictures at present. 

My other club is more advanced, and we meet once 
a month to study the life of some composer, and have 
three or four selections played from this composer. 
The children are very much interested. I think teach¬ 
ers should encourage their pupils to start clubs. I 
owe thanks to Tiik Etude for the many valuable sug¬ 
gestions gathered from every page.— Martha Armess. 
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Tell me all the good you can about the people 
that you know. Tell me only the good about the 
people of whom you speak. Tell me the things 
which will make me think well of people and of 
life. Tell me the things which will make my 
sun shine, my heart glad, and my soul to rejoice. 
Tell me the things which will straighten up my 
thinking, and give me the right principles of 
work and of play and of thought. Tell me the 
things which will make me ashamed of com¬ 
promise and pretense .—Edward Franklin Reimer. 

During the month of June, from the first weeks 
to the last, in various States, Ohio, Michigan, Il¬ 
linois, Indiana, Minnesota, Missouri, and New York, 
organizations of music teachers met in convention 
to discuss questions connected with the work of the 
profession and to renew their acquaintance under 
pleasant social conditions. Now that the meetings 
are over, those who attended can ask themselves what 
they gained by attending, what they gave to the 
others who attended. The obligation is not wholly 
on the officers, on those members who contribute to 
the program, but on the others who make up the 
audiences. Every one should come to get and to 
give, some to give, others to receive, instruction and 
suggestion; some to stimulate their fellow-workers 
to renewed and more earnest, thoughtful work, others 
to lend the inspiration of their presence and appre¬ 
ciation to those who made preparation for their 
duties as speakers or players. 

We think that the State associations should make 
their particular field the study of the conditions that 
affect the teacher’s work and determine its efficiency 
and rewards. So far, no State government has been 
willing to throw around music education safeguards 
such as are considered proper in general education; 
therefore the members of these associations can find 
no better field for their efforts than to devise means 
to improve the standard of teaching and protect the 
public from charlatanism. Surely the strong men 
and women in the various State associations can do 
something in these lines. 

There is good ground to make the query: Why do 
so many teachers refuse to identify themselves with 
teachers’ organizations? Surely it is not for lack of 
means to pay the small fees, one or two dollars an- 
nually? Investigations show that in the cities there 
is one music teacher to at least 1500 population; in 
small towns the ratio is smaller. Why is it then 
that State associations have at the most a few hun¬ 
dred members? Why, it is worth the dollar or two 
to have a round sum of money available for work 
in the interests of music teachers in the hands of a 
committee who will know how to make it count. 
Every movement for improvement in the status and 
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work of the teacher will cost something; but every 
improvement helps all. 

The duty, the opportunity of the State associa¬ 
tions is to get into the closest possible touch with 
the teacher, the teacher’s work, to help him and to 
protect the public from fraud. The writing of essays 
on general educational topics and reading them be¬ 
fore the members is not nearly so valuable as the 
discussion of vital points in the relations of teacher 
and patron, the artist and the public, and ways and 
means to increase public interest in music and in 
musical work. 

Those persons who attended the meeting of the 
Music Teachers’ National Association in New York 
City, June 21st-23d, doubtless have asked them¬ 
selves: What is to be the future of the Association? 
And the question is one of peculiar pertinence. For 
some years the festival features have been dropped 
and educational matters have been brought to the 
front to occupy the entire time and attention of 
delegates and members. We feel that this is a move 
in the right direction. The National Association 
must be something that the various State Associa¬ 
tions are not, something they cannot be. There is 
room for both, yet each should occupy a distinctive 
field. 

We see no objection to the matter of sending 
delegates from State associations to the meetings of 
the National body. But there are other interests 
that have a right to recognition in the plans and the 
workings of the associations, colleges, schools of 
music, papers devoted to music, and any private 
teacher who makes his work distinctively significant 
in an educational way. With persons who have at 
heart the interests of music education in the United 
States, who are in position to try methods, to deduce 
principles of teaching, who can make an earnest and 
wide-spread propaganda for the art and the profes¬ 
sion, leagued together in an association, there is 
reason to expect good results. 

The New York meeting made a good start, most of 
the men who laid the plans for that meeting are still 
in the harness; the new officers are in sympathy with 
this line of work; the final need is for one and all 
who are interested in the raising of the standard of 
musical education and culture throughout the United 
States, to identify themselves with the Association, 
to give of their time and means to forwarding such 
work in their communities as nmy be asked of them. 
We wish abundant success to the officers during the 
year and may the Oberlin meeting in 1906 be the 
greatest we have had. 

Thebe is an educational problem that has most 
special and vital interest for all teachers, namely: 
passing from the concrete to the abstract. Primary 
education deals with the concrete; children need to 
see and handle the things that they are to learn. If 
the teacher gives a child a cube built up of smaller 
sections, or a ball, so put together, the child can grasp 
the idea of halving and quartering. But there comes 
a time when the term half ceases to be concrete and 
becomes abstract, and the child must be as ready to 
answer what i3 the half of some number, of eight, for 
example, ns to know that four blocks is the half of 
the eight required to construct the ball. The child 
may learn to count, to add, and substract by means of 
objects, but the time comes when adding and sub¬ 
tracting is to be not a mechanical but an intellectual 
process. The history teacher can relate the facts 
in relation to a certain period, but to get the real 
benefit the pupil must order these facts and draw 
from them the idea they represent, the forces they 
initiate, replacing single facts by a generalized con¬ 
cept. An advance in mental discipline and strength 
therefore calls for the power of thinking in the ab¬ 
stract. 

The teacher of music has much need for this prin¬ 
ciple. The little child can learn, mechanically, that 
each key on the piano, each string oil one instrument, 
each different position of the fingers on other instru¬ 
ments gives a certain pitch. But what is wanted for 
the purpose of real musical culture is that the player 
shall think less of the key pressed down, the string 
plucked, the arm or finger action used, and more of 
the sound actually produced, its characteristics and 
its possibilities in a musical way; not as an isolated 
sound but as related to what has gone before and 
what is to follow. No one sound can make a melody, 
hence it is necessary to institute relations and judge 
the value of those relations. This higher plane of 
music, this thinking music and thinking in music, is 


the intellectual side, and it is the power thu3 to thinl- 
in abstractions that distinguishes the better class! 
musicians from the lower ranks. 

Does the dominant discord resolve on the toni i 
This is not merely a progression of four or hA 
different voices, as Harmony tells the pupil, but the 
yielding of one sound mass to another, and the most 
satisfactory successions are those which knit together 
as well as succeed each other. This is an abstract 
idea which the composer must know and which the 
critic and the hearer must feel, if he would get at 
the meaning of certain things in the works of the 
great masters. Buies made for the concrete must 
yield to brond principles for the abstract. Here the 
demand is that the intellect shall be able to establish 
relations; the finer the intellect, the deeper the un¬ 
derstanding, the subtler will be the relations, the 
more abstract the conception. The problem of the 
music teacher is to follow thoroughly each step of 
the process from the note to the sound, from sight 
to mental hearing and power to recall and create. 

Some one has said that “Aspiration is the key to 
a happy life.” Aspiration is one phase of activity of 
the imagination which plays so important a part in 
our lives. The fnan or woman who gives up even- 
day to the pursuit of material things, to pure fact 
and never has time to indulge in fancy leaves out 
the sweetening that a well-rounded life demands. 
Imagination is needed to make a healthy, sympathetic 
mind. We have the testimony of Charles Darwin, the 
scientist, on this point. In his old age he deplored 
the fact that too close concentration in scientific re¬ 
search had destroyed in him the power of the im¬ 
agination. He followed this by the statement that 
if he had his life to live over again he would give at 
least an hour every day to reading poetry and im¬ 
aginative fiction. This is but an illustration of the 
extent to which devotion to science had reacted on 
him. Why did he not add “and to music,” for of all 
food for fancy and imagination, music is the highest. 

Music teachers should encourage pupils to exert the 
imagination, not to build castles of fancy, but to 
carry their musical work into the higher reaches 
of the mind, where the truest pleasures dwell 

The musical observer who is also accustomed to 
reflect must have noticed the peculiarly appealing 
effect of music coming from a distance. The blatant 
noise of the hand organ, the lifeless percussive effect 
of the street piano, the unmusical blare of the itiner¬ 
ant band are softened when they reach the ear from 
a distance, leaving to direct appreciation only the best 
of what has been played. The present writer believes 
that the satisfaction we gather from music at a dis¬ 
tance is largely based on our innate predilection for 
melody rather than the combined effect of melody 
harmony, and rhythm. From a distance the moving 
effect of rhythm is scarcely if at all perceptible. Mel¬ 
odic rise and fall alone acts on the esthetic nature. 
Doubtless in our moments of relaxation we approach 
the point of view of our forefathers who were content 
with melody alone. It is only when the mind u 
actively alert and eager that it craves the more highly 
organized effects of melody, harmony, rhythm, an 
tone color in combination. Therefore the music tna 
stirs the masses, who cannot think, but only 
music, and that attracts the musician in his momen 
of relaxation is that in which a simple, clear, easi. 
appreciated melody is dominant. 

We see articles on “The Delights of Reading » 
our magazines, and many of us have learned to'KM 
and to love a good book, one that has chain 13 of * f 
as well as solid food to offer. What is the mUSI ^ 
to read? Shall he give as much time to the rc 
of books about music as he may give to his pta 

Without attempting to answer these questions, 
simply call attention to the fact that be , 

the past and its teachings is better prepared to 
the responsibilities and to use well the opportu 
of the future. Hence, the value of reading and S T 
ing the history of music and especially * 8 
raphies of great creative and executive artis 3 'v. oU U 
wish it were possible that all teachers of music ^ 
be willing, during the coming summer months,^ 
some reading in the history of their art. Son) . 
a thought comes to the seeker, a truth is a PP re 9Ut |, 
new light is shed on an obscure subject just fro ^ ^ 
reading. We can learn something every W , fr 
will; and it is not too much to ask every 
and pupil who may read this note to give 8 ^ 
to a whole hour to reading about music and nn 
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fssentials that should be agreed 
UPON FOR PUPILS OF AVERAGE MUSICAL 
ABILITY. 

fThe following article was read by the editor of 
the Voeal Department of The Etude at the last meet- 
the Music Teachers’ National Association, at 
Columbia University, New York City, June 21st-23d. 
—Editor of The Etude.] 

A letteb from one of the gentlemen of the Execu¬ 
tive Committee of the Association asked me to read a 
naner at this meeting and assigned me the topic: 
•“Essentials that are Agreed Upon in Voice Teaching. 

I find on consulting the preliminary program and 
announcement, that the topic has been amplified and 
reads: “The Essentials that Should Be Agreed Upon 
for Pupils of Average Musical Ability.” 

In mv opinion, the second reading of the subject is 
as obstinate of results as the first, and while they 
may be fruitful as seed for unfruitful discussion, 
neither can be of any practical value to the practical 
teacher of singing. It will, however, afford additional 
proof of the futility of abstract discussion, and that 
is not an unworthy consideration. 

I feel safe in surmising that the majority of the 
Program Committee are not men who have given their 
time and strength exclusively to the solving of vocal 
problems. If they were, they could not have selected 
the above subject, either in its original or modified 
forms, and for the following reasons: They would 
have known that while there may be and aTe essen¬ 
tials in voice teaching, those essentials arc most em¬ 
phatically not agreed upon, and as to the subject in 
its modified or printed form, they would not have 
discriminated between pupils of average musical abi - 
ity and those who were more fortunately endowed. 
The conclusion forced upon them by their experience 
would have- been that the fundamental requirements 
are the same in either case, whether or not they were 
agreed as to what constituted fundamental require¬ 
ments. Let us look about the vocal field for some¬ 
thing that answers to the term Essential. 

Firtf: I consider a good natural voice an essen¬ 
tial; but is this agreed upon? We hear from voice 
teachers widely differing opinions covering this poin . 
One teacher assures the public that anyone can suc¬ 
ceed by hard work, irrespective of his gift of voice; 
another, that an excellent voice is so rare that but 
one out of a thousand gives the slightest promise of 
success; and variously modified views of these two 
extremes complete an almost perfect sequence. 

Not only do teachers disagree as to the necessity 
for a good natural voice, but they differ quite as 
widely as to what constitutes a good natural voice. 

Secondly: 1 consider exceptional musical endow¬ 
ment a strict requisite for a student of singing. Do 
we agree upon that? Not only do we not, but we 
disagree as to the point when the average endowment 
stops, and the exceptional endowment begins. 

Thirdly: I contend that a sound education apart 
from music is an essential. While that point meets 
a passive acquiescence from the profession at large, 
my observation shows that even musicians who are 
responsible for the training of their own gifted chil¬ 
dren sacrifice the important mental discipline to 
rapid musical advancement. 

Fourthly: I believe that the student of singing 
should possess to some degree that subtle and not 
readily defined something, known as temperament, 
without which his work, irrespective of how ardently 
he may love it, is a disappointment to all who hear 
him. The profession most assuredly disagrees upon 
this point, claiming everything between mathematics 
and metaphysics as an adequate basis from which to 
evolve the vital spark. . ... 

These four articles of unbelief or essentials, win 
terms are easily synonymous, relate to the prospec¬ 
tive pupil. Clearly we are not of one mind as to 
the conditions that shall exonerate us in our ac¬ 
ceptance of him. 


Shall we find coincidence of opinion in the practical 
work of our profession? Is there a tendency to yield 
our personal convictions or prejudices, as the case 
may be, to an accepted standard? In short, can we 
agree to agree tnat certain so-called Essentials are 
acceptable to us as a standard? 

There are a few headings here that we cannot evade 
or escape. They are Breathing, Registers, Quality, 
and Conditions. This group of four is purely tech¬ 
nical; every earnest teacher must take up each one, 
and dispose of it in the best interests of his pupil. 

A question arises here as to the precise purpose of 
the gentlemen who selected this subject, referring for 
example to Breathing, Registers, Quality, and Con¬ 
ditions. 

Do they question as to whether we agree that these 
four technical points are Essentials or conceding them 
as obstinate facts, do they consider it essential that 
the vocal profession agree as to how these obstinate 
facts be met and treated? The latter must have been 
the committee’s intention, since to parallel the former, 
one need not ask carpenters to agree that doors are 
essential factors to the completion of a house. It n. 
as to the kind of doors, how to make them, to beautify 
and fit them, that this agreement becomes a matter 
of importance. 

Breathing. 

We will take up these four technical essentials. 
Have any of us ever heard of two teachers of singing 
who are perfectly in accord as to how the breath 
should be taken, retained or emitted? It is exceed¬ 
ingly doubtful. Each teacher believes, when a singer 
shows perfect breath control, that it could have Deon 
gained only by his own and exclusive formula. 

Registers. 

The vocal profession runs the gamut between five 
registers and no registers, with interesting variations, 
as to where those from one to five begm and end. 
The possibilities of permutation and the consequent 
disag^ment on registers are equal to the -ombma 
tioufof the lock on the bank safe, best ex|.re8sed b> 
seven numerals, which is far in excess of the n un 
ber of singing teachers. So in this instance Urn 
are quite enough theories to go around, and each 
teacher mav enjoy the distinction of being original. 
I am sure that the opportunity is improved. 


Voice Quality. 

What essential is there that is more essential than 
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£ was with me,'that the quality was intolerable. 
Conditions. 

Ar to conditions, the last of the four technical 
• ts raised we are confronted with a bewildering 
^hirl of kaleidoscopic varieties. Every taacher 
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the method of getting those results. 


Shall we go on and up into the realm of art wliere 
to agree would bo to enslave us? The only essen n. 
in the art plane of voeal study is freedom, and that 
is every teacher’s prerogative. He will phrase as 
well as he lias culture to enable him to discern the 
nice shades of meaning in his text. He will interpret 
as well as he has at command intellectual imagina¬ 
tion, no better. He will command the progress of his 
pupil just in the proportion of his power, grasp, and 
magnetism to the receptivity of his pupil. 

There are no essentials here to be agreed upon. 

We now return to the revised or printed aspect of 
the subject. The topic of the morning: The Essen¬ 
tials that Should be Agreed Upon for Pupils. 

I deem this purely an esthetic proposition. Ail 
questions of technic and qualification must be left 
to the individuality of the teacher. If the time ever 
comes-it certainly is not yet—that the phenomena 
of vocal tone can be classed as an exact science, as 
amenable, for example, to certain laws in treatment 
and development, as are the linnds for their work 
upon the keyboard, then is the time to formulate a 
group of essentials relating to the practical work of 
the teacher, and agree upon them. Until then we 
must content ourselves with agreeing to take high 
ground in our attitude to the art of singing. To 
look to the motives of our pupils, to add to their 
training that of their parents, to the end that our 
purposes be well seconded in their homes and, which 
is of the first importance, to hold ourselves strictly 
accountable for tlieir tastes. 

It is essential also that we recognize how com¬ 
patible it is possible for us to lie. The fact that our 
work is in the field of art absolutely, absolves us from 
the necessitv of arriving at our pinnacle of success 
in precisely the same way that any other teacher 
arrives at his. It is important that we achieve real 
success—how we achieve it is of minor importance. 

A story of Whistler, the painteT, applies well here. 

It seems Mr. Whistler had a friend who was greatly 
interested in a young ladv-artist and he was desirous 
of getting an expression of Mr. Whistler’s opinion 
as to the merit of her work. He therefore brought a 
number of her canvases to him for examination. The 
great pnintcr, after looking them over once, said: 
-She can’t draw! ” After going through them a sec 
ond time, he added: “She can’t paint!” and after 
examining them a third time, he passed them back to 
his friend and said: “She don’t have to. 

So it is with the teacher of singing. If his pupils 
succeed, he need not trouble himself about wbat other 
teachers hold up to him as essentials. He does not 
have to. .... , 

While my plea is for individuality in the voeal 
field, I am not blind to the fact, that at the con¬ 
clusion of the work of students, they all confront 
one and'the same thing, and that thing is an Essen¬ 
tial. I refer to the public, which will convince them, 
by the most powerful argument yet made, that they 
have or have not mastered the essentials of singing— 
the argument of money. If they win money, the 
public approves of them. It is absurd to disregard 
this sign of success. 

The crowning singing-master of a student is nts 
audience. If he has slighted the essentials, the public 
will quickly make their know ledge of the fact clear to 
him. Not* only that but they will be definite and 
specify which of the essentials are lacking, and he 
need not waste any time in correcting his defects. 
The public agree as to what the essentials are, if the 
teachers disagree ns to how they should be taught. 

Every one knows what the Essential* of singing are 
—teacher, student, and public. No two teachers pre 
sent them in the same way. No two students are 
equally gifted or receptive, and the irregularities 
which*exist alike in teacher und In pupil are leveled 
bv tbc audience, which makes no estimate of the 
process by which results are obtained, yet estimates 
those results at their true value invariably. The 
irony of fate is comparable to the irony of an art. 
finding its outlet in a medium which is unacquainted 
with or ignores the difficulties of its development. 

The greatest essential in the vocal profession to-day 
is not similarity of methods, but identity in stand¬ 
ards. The technic of our profession is mutable and 
erratic, and in the very nature of the instrument 
with which it deals and the art itself, must remain so. 

The ethics of the voeal profession are respectable 
and are in an increasing degree respected. That we 
should encourage our pupils to aspire to, and aid us 
in maintaining high ethical ground ia the one essen 
tial upon which we ill agree, and if we do not.'upon 
which we should alt agree. 
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SONG WRITERS. 

II. 

Entirely without purpose I find that the second 
composer to be presented to the readers of The Etude 
is also a Brooklyn man, one of America’s younger 
writers. His theoretical technic was matured under 
the guiding hand of Dr. Dvorak, who pronounced him 
of a finer mold than many of his class and predicted 
excellent things of him. The N. V. Sun went so 
far as to say that “upon him, more than upon others, 
the mantle of Dvorak has fallen.” I refer to Mr. 
Harvey Worthington Loomis. 

The dictum of teachers and critics goes for naught 
once the music of a composer is before us. To know 
what we like is commendable; to know that what 
we like is commendable, is better; to be able to give 
a reason for our liking is almost equivalent to hold¬ 
ing diplomas in art and metaphysics. In Mr. 
Loomis’ songs we are often baffled in our efforts to 
explain their peculiar claim to our admiration; but 
to a degree greater than most modern song-writers, 
he speaks to the larger and popular audience in tones 
that are easily understood, often in a playful mood, 
without in the least sacrificing his peisoiftil dignity 
or that of his art. I think he is easily in the class 
with Coleridge Taylor, the famous London song¬ 
writer, of whom I shall write in another number. 

My first acquaintance with this writer was when 
he had a closet half filled with unpublished manu¬ 
scripts. His songs are now to be found in the cata¬ 
logues of most of the leading publishers. It will be 
quite impossible to publish a list of Mr. Loomis’ 
songs, but of his “Studies in the American Folk 
Style” the song “My Ole Banjo” is a gem, suggesting 
all that is unique and beautiful in the quaint rhythms 
of the cult suggested by its title, with nothing of the 
commonness so often accompanying it. His “Mex- 
ieana” takes one into another and so different an 
atmosphere that the two seem impossible from the 
same pen. Two excellent teaching songs are “Thine” 
and “Love Comes, Love Goes,” both favorable to the 
encouragement of color in the voice. I speak of this 
because it is rare that this peculiarity is found in a 
song. Quite in contrast to the two last-mentioned is 
his setting of “Hark, Hark, the Lark,” in which he 
indulges in the extreme of the modern but by no 
means popular combination of instrumental solo and 
vocal accompaniment. 

Familiarity with the Loomis songs heightens re¬ 
spect for the composer and affords the teacher and 
student occasional relief from the strictly conven¬ 
tional type. 

PROGRESSIVES VS. CONSERVATIVES. 

BY F. W. WODELL. 

I have been much interested to note the effect of 
years of experience in teaching upon the methods of 
certain confreres who occupy prominent positions in 
the profession. Personal intercourse with them and a 
careful reading of their publications makes it clear 
that while each holds to one or two fundamental 
principles, first adopted years ago, each has likewise 
gradually sifted his teaching material, has simplified 
his method, or, to put it in another way, has found 
himself able to secure good results with the use of 
fewer devices. One has progressed from a condition 
in which use was made of many devices to bring a 
given result, to the point where reliance is placed al¬ 
most entirely upon a concept of tone and a particular 
position of the body. A second had provided a some¬ 
what elaborate series of exercises for drilling tongue, 
palate, larynx, and vocal chords as well as the breath¬ 
ing muscles. After many years of practical work with 
individuals and classes, this professor, a wideawake, 
intelligent American, with a gift for systematizing 
and condensing the teacher’s material, has of late 
come to emphasize but two or three points, as, for in¬ 
stance, the gaining of breath control and the focusing 
of tone behind the bridge of the nose. With this tone 
focus, he holds, the singer can make register changes 
without a break, manage the breath comfortably, ex¬ 
ecute rapidly and give varying color to tones; that it 
is the basis of the sostenuto, shading, clearness of tone, 
attack, etc. In fact, he declares that “tone focus” 
amounts to about nine-tenths of the whole matter of 
tone formation. A third professor has developed his 
work in the last few years from what might be called 
the negative to the positive attitude. Formerly his 
instructions were almost always such as could be 
formulated in permissive terms, “let” and “allow.” 
While this side of his teaching is still prominent, yet 
in the matter of the use of the breath in singing there 
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has been a decided change. Formerly, emphasis was 
laid on retaining, holding back the breath; now the 
student is encouraged to use the breath in an aggres¬ 
sive fashion. As this teaching was, and is, founded 
almost wholly upon breath control, the change of at¬ 
titude with regard to the use of the breath in tone 
production would seem to be somewhat important. 

The day of the routine vocal teacher—lie of one 
book, one'order of exercises for pupils of all condi¬ 
tions and grades of intelligence—has gone by. The 
conservatives, of course, stoutly defend their prac¬ 
tices, and believe them superior to those of the pro¬ 
gressives among vocal teachers. It seems to me, how¬ 
ever, that those teachers who are really alive to the 
importance of their professional work, and anxious to 
qualify for still better work, are reaching out toward 
that which promises to give them power to do more 
for a greater number of pupils than has been possible 
in the past. 

There is in this country, at present, a strong ten¬ 
dency to minimize physical drill in vocal teaching, 
and to endeavor to secure a desired tonal result 
through willing the realization of a concept. The 
thought is: “Mind is king”: and the teacher practi¬ 
cally says to the pupil: “Decide in your own mind 
upon the pitch, power, and color of tone, and will a 
realization in sound of the effect desired.” This is 
one extreme. The other extreme is found in the 
teaching of those who work upon a purely physical 
basis, striving to gain direct control of the muscles 
used in singing. 

• A singer may have a clearly-defined concept of the 
tonal effect desired, and be charged with feeling, and 
yet, in consequence of the lack of freedom, strength, 
and responsiveness of body, be unable to realize his 
concept and express his emotion. It is not an un¬ 
common thing to find such singers upon the public 
platform. Muscles have to be used in singing, and 
used in an extraordinary way; therefore, the muscles 
involved in phonation need exercise in order that 
strength and responsiveness may be gained. Yet it 
appears to me to be a mistake to attempt to train the 
voice upon a purely physical basis; to depend chiefly 
upon efforts to obtain direct control of the muscles 
engaged in phonation. 

Most vocal pupils come to the teacher already too 
conscious of physical action in tone production. A 
method of teaching which concentrates attention di¬ 
rectly upon the various muscles engaged and their 
action, is likely to add to the self-consciousness and 
physical embarrassment of such pupils. The result 
desired is best arrived at, in such cases, by indirec¬ 
tion. The skilful teacher will secure the desired con¬ 
trol of the muscles through the performance of some 
so-called “natural” act, without calling for so much 
force as to cause the muscular action to bring itself 
to the attention of the pupil. For instance: The 
small boy who, for the first time, takes his bat in 
hand and stands before the pitcher of the baseball 
club, may handle the bat very awkwardly. It would 
be of little use to explain to him the action of the 
various muscles of his arm which are brought into 
play in the act of lifting the bat and striking at the 
ball. A general direction as to the point at which 
to grasp the bat, the manner of holding it over the 
shoulder and an instruction to free his body from all 
rigidity and keep his eye on the ball would be more 
beneficial. It is evident, - however, that in the very 
practice of exercises for gaining muscular control, 
the “mind is king” is the directing force. 

Natural breathing is not artistic breathing for 
singing—artistic breathing is an extension, a develop¬ 
ment of natural breathing; therefore, the singer has 
to acquire the art of breath management. Rigidity 
of the vocal instrument—of larynx, tongue, jaw, lips 
—makes good tone production impossible—therefore, 
the pupil must be brought to the point of keeping 
some muscles inert, while others are in action. If 
the articulating organs are assisting in the control of 
breath, they are not free to perform their proper 
work; therefore, the pupil must be brought to the 
point where he can produce vocal tone without em¬ 
barrassing or making in the least rigid the tongue, 
soft palate, jaw, or lips. On the one hand, to depend 
upon special effort to gain direct control of these 
articulating organs is likely in many cases to in¬ 
crease the difficulty. On the other hand, to depend 
upon willing the realization of a correct concept of 
tone and pronunciation for the securing of a good 
“production” and concurrent freedom of the artic¬ 
ulating organs, is to make a doubtful experiment. 

As has been intimated, “the mind is king,” and 
what is really and fundamentally trained in the ac¬ 


quirement of skill in the production and use of th 
voice is the mind: yet. for effectiveness in teaehiJ 
it would seem better to sub-divide, and to take u 
the complex problem of training the mind and 
through the mind the body for artistic tone prodJ 
tion and singing item by item, rather than to at- 
tempt to solve it as a whole. If there is difficulty i n 
artistic breath management, and likewise in the use 
of the articulating organs in a given case, it would 
seem to be a good principle of teaching to separate 
these items and attack them one by one. The appeal 
will still bo to the mind to operate upon the body in 
a given direction and to repeat the operation until the 
action has become what is called “second nature,’’ 
or. to put it in another way, is performed by order 
of the “sub-conscious” mind. The item of breath 
management having been thus provided for, that of 
articulation may be attacked in the same way. This 
method of procedure is likely to bring good results 
in a majority of eases. An attempt to secure good 
tone production and correct articulation (whew 
breath management and use of the articulating or¬ 
gans have been defective or inadequate), by giving 
the student a concept of the desired tonal result aid 
pronunciation and requiring him to will the realiza¬ 
tion thereof, would probably fail in many cases. 

The progressive teacher, therefore, will adapt his 
method or means to the varying conditions and capac¬ 
ities of his pupils, aiming always to develop his 
teaching and their work along the lines which briag 
into play the mental powers and the body quickly 
into freedom, strength, and responsiveness. 


THE RELATION OF THE MUSIC AND THE 
TEXT OF A SONG. 

[A reader of The Etude sends to the Vocal 
Editor the following notes from an address delivered 
in Berlin several years ago by Hans Lochel, before a 
meeting of the German Teachers’ and Authors’ 

lx song the co-ordinate and co-operative working 
of the tone art with the poetic art is necessary. The 
tonal production must embody and vivify the thought 
expressed in the poem. In order for it to do this 
the poem must be short, simple, easily comprehended 
and dominated by feeling. An abstruse, philosophical 
poem cannot be set to music with any effect. There 
must be action, either physical or mental; the poem 
must be descriptive, vivid, instinct with life. Many 
a song lias been written in which the music, con¬ 
sidered' as pure music, was excellent, yet the song 
did not live, either on account of a lack of fitness 
between the words and music or on account of an 
innate unmusical, unemotional character of the poem 
itself. On the other hand, a composer whose works 
are uniformly mediocre may, by the musical expres¬ 
sion of a poem instinct with dramatic action or 
melodic beauty, gain undying renown through the 
treatment of this single song. 

The great German song writers, Schubert, Schu¬ 
mann, and Franz, were specially felicitous in the 
choice of their poems. They had the faculty of cor 
reetly judging the musical capabilities of a poem, 
and ’then of allowing this musical thought to wort 
itself out in the tonal representation. 

In the songs of Franz we find the poems short, 
simple, charged with powerful dramatic or desenp- 
tive feeling. And the musical setting is nothing 
than his conception of the content of the poem trans 
lated into the realm of tone. ,.. 

Schubert is said to have declaimed the poem o 
“Erl King” to himself aloud, again and again, 
the declaiming itself became musical. I “ a 
sought to develop liis conception of the poem m 
true musical picture through the modulations o 
voice in recitation. In his cycle, “The Maid M ^ 
Mill,” we have a series of short, simple, c 
sketches, charming in the artlessness with vl ,c . ) 
portray the hope, the joy, the jealousy, the desp 
the lover. . j n 

Schumann also shows the same characte , s> 
his treatment of that touching cyclus of L ia ^ 
“Woman’s Love and Life.” True, it be®” j t p 
mistakable marks of Schumann’s personality- ^ 
his own conception, and as such it is P r0 .f-i-neless, 
ferent from that of all others, yet it is, nev ^ 
the development of the poetic thought as 
ceived it in his musical soul. . re i a tio# 

This, then, is the realm of vocal music in r^ ^ 
to poetry: to expand, exemplify, and rei ^ [-0B . 
the power of tonal coloring the thought w i 
tained in the lines of the poem. 
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SUGGESTIVE IDEAS ON INTERPRETATION. 

BY VICTOR MAUBEL. 

ve a r s ago, Mr. Victor Maurel, the famous 
. a nd concert artist, delivered an address on “In- 
Tnretation,” from which The Etude has taken a 
few notes. After discussing the function of the com- 

P °‘Be wnceives a thought, he realizes it, and, in one 
is therefore its interpreter. But lie remains 
interpreter in the first degree. The other inter- 
nreter—the only one for the public-has no right to 
Z title Of creator, which is often wrongly given to 
him He is simply the interpreter, in the second 
lifisree of the composer’s thought; but his task, none 
Z less is often extremely difficult—sometimes even 
more so than that of the composer. To interpret 
e’s own thought by means of words or notes; to in¬ 
terpret the thought of another by means of move¬ 
ments gestures and sounds—these, then, are the two 
Tasks ’ But the interpreter in the second degree pro¬ 
duces his own means of expression; he derives them 
from himself ; and it is with his own person that he 
has to complete the materialization of the idea under¬ 
taken by the composer by means of the resources of 
language and music. It is no metaphor to say that 
the interpreter gives his flesli and blood. Let him 
be but thoroughly convinced and he gives himself, 
whether he will or not. The composer’s work is on a 
higher mental plane, but for this reason it appeals 
only to a small number, and cannot dispense with the 
assistance that shall translate it to the great public, 
for which, if a work for the theater, it has been 
specially designed. 

“But from this it follows that to properly fulfill 
his task, the interpreter in the second degree must 
identify himself with the thought of the interpreter 
in the'first; must study it from all sides, note its 
every intricacy, penetrate it and understand it in its 
minutest details—in a word, he must make it his own. 
Then will he present of it a more sensitive reproduc- 
tion and interpretation, colored by the prism of his 
own temperament and vivified by the means of ex¬ 
pression at his command. Only under these condi¬ 
tions will the interpreter avoid the risk of proving 
unfaithful to the unity of idea that presided at the 
birth of the work. His fidelity is assured, because in 
expressing the thought of the author he is expressing 
also his own. 

“In order to be able to satisfy the demands made by 
modern dramatic music, the lyric interpreter should, 
without the help either of costume, scenery, or light¬ 
ing apparatus, be able Co call a character (personage) 
into being. He should, before thinking of presenting 
his character on the stage, have realized for himself 
the perfect union of the three arts: poetry, music, 
and dancing. (This word ‘dancing’ I do not use in 
the narrow sense given to it at the present day, but 
with the larger meaning that it possessed among t e 
ancients, to whom it meant, not only what it means 
to-day, but also the science which has for its object 
the study of the laws governing the expressive more 
ments, gestures and play of features constituting the 
art of mimicry.)” 

Mr. Maurel continued his discussion by stating that 
he considers it the duty of the singer to give, on the 
concert stage, a vivid impression of the real qualities 
of a song. His suggestions as to the choice of wor'» 
to be given are full of interest to all singers. 

“I took great pains to select pieces thoroughly sui - 
able for the purpose I had in view. I sought out com¬ 
positions in which the musician had revealed a ruling 
desire to compose for the poem, that is to say, to effect 
a complete fusion of the music with the words; in 
such sort that the subject had become translated into 
a language that is neither poetry nor music, but is 
music and poetry so intimately united that the power 
of music added to the power of words together form a 
means of expression that is absolutely homogeneous. 
This, of course, describes the tendency of the musical 
drama, and the same tendency had to characterize the 
pieces selected. To enter now into details, I would 
remark that this union of word and tone can realize 
itself in compositions of various kinds which I shal 
enumerate, starting with those having most affinity 
with the musical drama. Indeed, my selections in¬ 
clude pieces which are nothing else but dramas m 
miniature, by which, in a few bars, the impression of 
a drama is given. Next in order are pieces m the 
nature of meditations on a given subject; others 
which give a description either of a landscape (pay- 
sa gc), an environment (milieu) , or an epoch; others 
which deal with an abstract idea to which they, so o 
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speak, give life; and, finally, pieces in which the por¬ 
trayal of emotion is mixed with that of material 
things, as, for instance, in Beethoven’s ‘Adelaide.’ 

“The feelings (les sentiments) are Music’s domain. 
She depicts them better than any other art, because, 
in questions of feeling, to define (preciser) is often to 
destroy, and Music does not define—she makes us feel, 
and alone is able to say what words are powerless to 
render. 

“This is the plan that should be pursued—whether 
for the study of a small piece, or of a dramatic piece 
of large proportions: The first effort should be 
brought to bear oil the thought of the poet, without 
the least notice of the work of the musician. This 
thoroughly understood—but not till then—we may 
examine how the musician has interpreted it—that 
is to say, how he has conceived and effected the fusion 
of word and tone. \Ye have to note how the thought 
of the poet, translated by words, is amplified by 
sounds, and liow music, creating an atmosphere in 
which this thought may blossom and develop, man¬ 
ages to foreshadow it ere words can even make it 
clear. 

“After this glance at the work as a whole, it be¬ 
comes necessary to proceed analytically, in order to 
observe details and classify them according to their 
relative importance in the general scheme. 

“Finally we have to seek in the music those phrases 
which are of first and second rank and those (called 
neutral) which form the background on which the 
melodic design is displayed. 

“This study, which presupposes the thoughtful ob¬ 
servation of mental states which I have already re¬ 
ferred to, constitutes the first part of the interpreter’s 

“As regards the interpretation itself, the artist 
must obtain an absolutely correct pronunciation and 
articulation of the words; scrupulously observe the 
musical accent; bring out the most minute shades 
of emotional meaning contained in the poem; and 
find the gestures and physiognomical movements that 
shall faithfully convey these to the spectator-listener. 

“To sum up- It is evident that the interpreter will 
greatly advance himself by being able to render small 
nieces in which the various tendencies of modern 
works find themselves embodied. It is obvious that 
if a singer has accustomed himself in such works to 
thoroughly understand the thoughts of poet and mu¬ 
sician and to seek out the means by which they may 
best be expressed, lie will not be dismayed when 
fronted with works of larger scope. The difficulties 
in these are more numerous, more complex, less easj 
to surmount; but they are difficulties of the same 
kind The frame is smaller but the picture is on 
of the same genre. The perfect adaptation of note to 
word is the chief aim of the musician; exactness of 
expression remains that of the interpreter. 


AN OPEN LETTER TO STUDENTS OF 
VOCAL CULTURE. 

Devr Friend: I often think of you. Perhaps you 
have just returned from your two hundredth lesson 
^d vour new professor has told you nice things 1 

*•r k »:;r'"S“Scw«“ 
“wiit“»id «*>' ''i* 1 ”'" w»’" “”!• 

i ” Are vou not accustomed to hear ex 

pressions of that kind? Concone’s exercises are en- 
chantin- and it would be difficult for the majority of 
professors to make both ends meet without his or 
’e other written exercises. Far be it from me 
write anything that would tend to dishearten you 
w the Sauces are at least forty to one that your 
voice is not sufficiently developed to justify jou in 

di 6 s Do vou think what kind of voice you endeavor 
uses, u . h sustaining power, and to 

t0 Do not depend too much on 

"on! 6 professor. 

of voice ^‘ ! JSThaTa«rlV-? 

to clear vour throat of something and feel 
\ou desir u )f watch his manner. Should 

displeased vnth>° Bravo 1 » e tc., he is not 

he exclaim, “Good! Grand ma ^ ^ 

,T“^ml« l “um him. You .till repont. 
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throat is simply a bad habit,” or “the result of a 
slight cold.” You know it is not a habit. It dis¬ 
gusts vou. You clear your throat because you must 
Am I not right? Then there is your supposed “slight 
cold.” You ought to know better than anybody if 
that be the ease. It is my experience that this “slight 
cold” is not a cold, but the reshlt of using the vocal 
organ against its grain. Think over the mattei. ou 
may be more perfectly educated than your professor. 
Who knows ? Have faith in yourself. 

How is your voice about its middle? Can you sus¬ 
tain anv note at that part for six seconds with steadi¬ 
ness. volume, and freedom? If not, will the note be 
made better or worse by trying to sustain it for a 
longer period? Think which. Granting you have at 
least one note right, can you ascend or descend from it 
properly to the next note up or down? If not (and 
the chances are against you), are you not retarding 
vour progress, perhaps ruining yourself, by attempt¬ 
ing scales, arpeggios, or other flexibility exercises? 
Again, if your upper or lower E does not satisfy, do 
vou think you will better matters by exercising on 
notes beyond that range? Never. First, get the 
remnant of voice you have about the middle right. 
Then, step by step, invade other regions of your com¬ 
pass with its beauty. If you experience pain or 
huskiness, especially by singing top notes, do not get 
disheartened. That you can sing at all in such a 
condition proves you have a willing organ. What it 
craves is fair plav. Get rid of your pain. The task, 
I know, is difficult, but far from being impossible. 
Do not lose heart. Brighten up. Think. Be cour¬ 
ageous. Have faith in yourself. It is much more 
delightful to sing with freedom than otherwise. 
Never mind about “palate exercises,” “tongue exer¬ 
cises ” or “diaphragm exercises,” and leave off fiddling 
with’vour larynx and lower ribs. Start immediately 
to recover your long-lost, but once spontaneous, voice 
control. 

With genuine sympathy, I remain, faithfully yours, 
Tom Thomas (in the American Art Journal). 


ADVICE FROM MME. SEMBRICH. 

In an interview reported for the New York Journal, 
Madame Sembrich was asked what she considered 
the most difficult passage to sing. 

“I see,” said tlie prima donna slowly, raising both 
her hands to a level, “I see when I speak of difficul¬ 
ties, a passage cantilena—adagio sostenuto—one note 
succeeding another, to lie sung perfectly even. Turn 
to the last aria of Suzanne in ‘The Marriage of 
Figaro.’ No agility—no pyrotechnics. Nothing but 
the breath in control, the power to sustain. She who 
can do that is an artist! ” 

After deploring the decay of the pure Italian 
method, and speaking of the advantage of having a 
voice naturally placed, the prima donna gave some 
advice to young singers. ... , , , 

“A singer should possess musical talent and knowi- 
ed"e, also tlie ability to play on some instrument. 

It may be the piano, it may be the violin. This 
should lie acquired at an early age. She can’t be too 
learned musically, and lack of intelligence in tins 
respect is easily detected. 

“Her health must be perfect, for there is no life in 
the world more exacting. 1 am now, of course,” said 
Madame Sembrich, “shaking of the professional 
singer. For the amateur, she pleases with little, one 
expects her to be ignorant and one pardons her for it. 
But for tlie prima donna there are numberless priva¬ 
tions She must lie ready to stay at home, perhaps, 
when she most wishes to go out. She must exercise 
enough and not too much. She must husband her 
strength as she husbands her voice. She must not 
laugh too much, nor sing too much, nor talk too 

"Tell the young woman who would be a prima 
donna,” said Marcella Sembrich, in parting, “to prac¬ 
tice a short time at frequent intervals, to abjure 
social obligations, to sing but little before she is six¬ 
teen and not to imagine that a poor teacher will do 

at “In 5 sfnging, above all other arts, the old French 
adage, ‘C’est lc premier pas qui route.’ holds good. 
If one is not careful at the beginning, the instrument 
may be destroyed.” 


Ideal teaching is not revealing to another what we 
have learned; it is helping another to such freedom 
that he can learn for liimself wliat we cannot reveal. 
—Albion TT. Small, 
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Among the other noted or- 
THE EVOLUTION gan builders of the eighteenth 
OF THE ORGAN. century are the names of John 
V. Byfield, who joined John 

Hands after the death of 
Renatus Harris, and Christopher Schrider, a German, 
who became the son-in-law of Father Smith, and who 
succeeded him in the business of organ building. 

The Jordans, father and son, deserve special notice, 
as we are indebted to them for the invention of the 
swell-box (1712). Heretofore the pipes of the echo 
organ were enclosed in a wooden box, to render the 
tone softer, but the Jordans added a sliding shutter 
which enabled the performer to produce a “swelling 
effect.” The German builders were very slow in 
adopting this invention, the first example being in 
the organ of St. Michael’s Church, Hamburg, built 
in 1704; and even today there are many organs in 
that country which are devoid of the only means of 
expression to be found in an organ. The organ in the 
Parochial Kirche, Berlin, where Professor Haupt 
played and taught for so many years, had no swell- 
box, and numerous other prominent German instru¬ 
ments were constructed without a swell-box. 

John Snetzler, another famous builder, was born 
in Passau, Germany, about 1710. He constructed a 
few organs in his native country, and then settled 
in England, where he lived to an advanced age. The 
famous organ in Lynn Regis, in Norfolk, established 
his reputation. He invented that extremely useful 
stop, the Duleiana, which with another novelty, the 
Double Diapason, was placed in this organ. 




An Organ of the Fourteenth Century. 


In 1702, Zaeharias Thessner built the great organ 
in the Cathedral of Merseburg, which had sixty-eight 
registers, five manuals, and pedal. Adam Sterzing 
built, in 1703, an organ for the Church of St. Peter 
and St. Paul, at Goelitz, which had eighty-two reg¬ 
isters. In 1718, Heinrich Herbst and his son built 
an organ at Halberstadt with seventy-four registers, 
three manuals in front, and two manuals at the sides. 

Two other builders of some fame were Johann Gab- 
ler, who built the noted organ in the Benedictine 
Abbey, in Weingarten, and Christian Mueller, who 
built the famous organ in Haarlem. 

This brings us down to the present era. To give 
an account of all the famous builders of this era, or 
to chronicle all the inventions which have been made 
by the various builders, would go beyond the object 
of this brief sketch and might prove tedious to the 
majority of the readers of The Etude, but next 
month we will give a brief outline of the early prog¬ 
ress of the instrument in this country .—Everett E. 
Truette. 

[The following article 
ACCOMPANIMENTS was written and given to 
TO VOCAL MUSIC. the Editor of The Etude 
by Mr. Pyne, a few days 
before his sudden death, some months ago. Mr. Pyne 
was organist of St. Mark’s P. E. Church, in Philadel¬ 
phia, for a number of years.] 

That accompanying is an art is clearly proved by 
the rarity of really competent accompanists; and 
yet it is not unusual to hear beginners on the piano 
remark that they only aim at learning enough to play 
accompaniments. One of the principal difficulties in 
playing for singers lies in the fact that so many of 
them indulge in mere caprice as regards time. 
Robert Schumann denounces this form of egotism in 
playing, and surely the same may apply to singers. 

To play an accompaniment successfully for many 
artists of renown is a very delicate process indeed, 
and it would seem that the difficulty is largely one 
imposed by singers for no justifiable reason than to 
give their own interpretation of the music—which in 
many cases would hardly be recognized as that ex¬ 
pressed by the composer—which is thus rendered sub¬ 
servient; and frequently has not the redeeming 
merit of any acquisition of beauty whatsoever. 

Some important artists may lx* cited as examples 
to the contrary. Mr. Chas. Santley, one of the most 
noted baritones, always sang with absolute fidelity to 
the composer’s text; and to note a more familiar ex¬ 
ample here, Mr. David Bisphara may be mentioned as 
one who is most punctilious in singing compositions 
as they are written, without taking liberties, and yet, 
in neither case have they in any way sacrificed their 
popularity, neither has the musical effect suffered. 
The relationship which the accompaniment should 
bear to the voice is a matter which has often been 
discussed, and much must depend upon the character 
of the instrumental part. These are frequently so 


An Organ of the Fourth Century. 

Snetzler had a poor knowledge of the English lan¬ 
guage, and created no little amusement by his original 
phrases whenever he became excited. At one time, 
when Dr. Wainright was playing on Snetzler’s new 
organ at Halifax, his rapid playing caused Snetzler 
to shout: “He do run over de keys like one cat, 
and do not give my pipes time to speak.” Another 
time, when asked if an old organ was worth repair¬ 
ing, he replied: “If they would lay out a hundred 
pounds on it, perhaps it would be worth fifty.” Hop¬ 
kins and Rimbault’s treatise gives a list of thirty- 
five organs built by Snetzler. 

Samuel Green, born in 1740, was a builder of con¬ 
siderable repute, who devoted special attention to 
perfecting the action. His masterpiece was the organ 
in the Canterbury Cathedral. Green built in all 
about fifty organs. 

The Englands, father and son, built some thirty or 
more organs between 1760 and 1812. 

Paul Micheau was a native of Germany who went 
to England in 1780, settling in Exeter, where he had 
the care of Loosmore’s famous instrument. 

The Silberman family in Germany were among the 
most renowned organ builders of the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury. Andreas Silberman, the founder of the race, 
was born in 1078, built twenty-nine organs, and died 
in 1733. Gottfried Silberman, his brother, was bom 
in 1084, built seven organs, and invented the “Clave- 
rin d’Amour.” He died in 1754. Johann Andreas 
Silberman, eldest son of Johann Silberman, was bom 
in 1712, and built fifty-four organs, the most noted of 
which are those in St. Thomas’ Church, Strassburg, 
St. Etienne, Basle, St. Theodore, Basle, and the Abbey 
of St. Blaise, in the Black Forest. 


weak that the less attention directed t 


iality, the better, but composers have TuvatenjT 
the possibilities of such writing, and are in\w- 
the instrumental part with the dignity and im" 8 
tance which would seem rightly to belong to it Ty 
as a result, one is frequently confronted with accT 
paniments of very groat technical difficulty and whi 1 
actually vie with the vocal part in attr:u'tin„ 
tention of the auditors. 


1 part in attracting the at- 


, A most striking illustration of this may be found 
as early as the time of Sebastian Bach, and notable 
in the airs which are interspersed in his choral works 
such as his Cantatas, Masses, and Passion Music. Thi 
technical difficulties of these are very great, and in 
this respect show a great distinction between the 
German and the Italian schools of composition. Here 
between the instrumental and vocal parts, must exist 
the most intimate relationship, yet in spite of this 
difficulty, such music cannot be considered as grate¬ 
ful to the performers, or permitting any personal dis¬ 
play; they appeal only to the educated musician. It 
seems unjust to call such instrumental part an ac¬ 
companiment. The two great masters of oratorios 
may be safely named as Bach and Handel, and the 
entirely different character of their methods and 
writings may be interesting. 

These two giants of choral writing were bora 
within less than one month of each other; Bach, 
March 21, 1685, at Eisenach, in Thuringia; Handel! 
Feb. 23, 1085, at Halle, in Saxony; these two places 
being, as the crow flies, less than one hundred miles 
apart; and yet these two great men never met. Bach 
lived all his life within a limited distance of his 
birthplace, in comparative obscurity. His writing is 
German; and yet, in distinctiveness of style, is un¬ 
like that of any other writer. Handel, on the con 
trary, is typically Italian, and his compositions show 
the influence of Alessandro Scarlatti and his son 
Domenico, with whom he came much into contact 
during his study in Naples. In this city he also 
had the advantage of meeting Porpora, one of the 
most noted operatic composers and singing teachers o( 
his day, so that with these models before him, it was 
not surprising that all trace of German nationality 
should be removed. On Handel’s arrival in Eng 
land, whither his reputation had preceded him, he 
at once sprang into popularity. Henry Purcell, the 
greatest English musician of the seventeenth century, 
and one of the most important that England has ever 
produced, had died about fifteen years before the ad¬ 
vent of Handel, having composed English operas, 
which had been received with enthusiasm by the peo¬ 
ple. Handel had attained distinction as an operatic 
composer in Italy, and the English people hoped for a 
perpetuation of a school of opera such as their idol, 
Purcell, had so successfully commenced. Thus 
Handel’s career in England was assured. 

It must be remembered that little, if anything, 
known of Bach or of his music outside of his im¬ 
mediate surroundings. In England, his music was 
first made known by Samuel Wesley who, in con¬ 
junction with C. F. Horn, brought out the first edi¬ 
tion of his “Well-Tempered Clavichord,” otherwise 
known as the “Forty-eight Preludes and Fugues.’ 
This was followed by a volume of his Preludes »nd 
Fugues, for the organ, edited and published ty 
Bishop, and another collection by C. J. Gauntlett. In 
Germany, Mendelssohn has the credit of performing 
the great “St. Matthew Passion,” at Berlin, in Im¬ 
probably the first performance since the composers 
death, seventy-nine years previous. 

In the writing of Baeli, the vocal part forms but 
an integral portion of the whole and he places the 
voice on the same plane as the instrumental, alto* 
ing little, if any, opportunity for individual effect 
or prominence, the whole being purely homogeneous- 
In Handel’s music, this is not so. The Italian schM 
of writing has always aimed at giving the utm . 
prominence to the voice part, which is frequent? 
bravura in character. The instrumental part is su 
servient and intended more as a background or setting 
for the singer. With Bach, no such prominence to in¬ 
dividual effort is possible, the voice part only °“ f 
among many. Consequently, that elasticity of 
tionship between the vocal" and instrumental p» ’ 
becomes impassible, and would inevitably be if 
trous. The music must be rendered exactly as » 
written, and upon the absolute accuracy with w 
each note is performed, and the avoidance of 
irregularities of time, erroneously regarded a* ® 
sical expression, must the proper artistic result 
pend, and yet the temperament of Bach’s music 
such that when adequately performed, in spite 
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mav seem unsympatheticdreatment of the voice, 

• reduces an effect which rarely fails to elevate. 

» p pare tersely the writings of Bach and Handel, 

10 might not inaptly say that Bach was as spiritual 
^Handel was human, and this touch of humanity is 
aS h»hlv the spell that has made Handel’s music ap- 
P r °l jg a n sorts and conditions of men, the world 
’"I* It will be seen that music of this polyphonic 
character requires an exactness in performance which 

1 n e makes its performance possible, when rendered 

* °ctlv as is written. In speaking of the orchestral 
e *L Jf this music of Bach, I have heard it stated by 
Instrumental players that each part in the score pos- 
■ sses its peculiar difficulty, and has to be carefully 
Studied, not only by itself, but ensemble, in order that 
there may be perfect unity and compactness in per¬ 
formance. 

With regard to the accompanying of chorus work, 
the conditions are entirely reversed. Here one has to 
lead, not to follow. The tendency of chorus singers 
varies under different impulses. In some schools of 
writing they hurry, in others they drag. Such fluc¬ 
tuations are defects and are usually attributable to 
faulty training. Who has not heard a choir or chorus 
run away in the “Hallelujah” or in the “Credo” of 
Gounod’s “St. Cecilia Mass”? Here the art of the 
player may be shown in restraining them, without at¬ 
tracting attention. The most effective check is care¬ 
fully to mark the time, so that the accentuation of the 
rhythm ma; be felt by all. The judicious use of oc¬ 
casional staccato chords is frequently a valuable help 
in emergencies. In performance, all corrective mea¬ 
sures must be quite inobtrusive, so as not to attract 
attention—persuasive, not assertive, and legitimate 
care should be administered at rehearsal, any defec¬ 
tion sharply reprimanded at each delinquency, and it 
will be found, in due course, that once a chorus gets 
into the habit of singing in time and tune, they will 
rarely lapse from it.— Hinton Pyne. 

(From Novello Ewer & 
NEW ORGAN MUSIC. Co.) Meditation, Three 
Short Pieces, John E. 
West. Organists who are looking for short and in¬ 
teresting compositions for church use will find the 
above very serviceable. The Three Short Pieces 
(Aspiration, Contemplation, and Lamentation) are 
of the first- and second-grades and are two and three 
pages in length. They can be effectively rendered on 
small organs, as well as on good-sized instruments. 

Two Scherzos, Postlude in E-flat, C. H. Lloyd. 
Well-written compositions of the second- and third- 
grades, without any difficult pedal passages. 

Arrangements for the organ: Scherzo in D minor 
(Arranged by C. W. Pearce) , Eaton Faning. Prelude 
to Lohengrin (Arranged by George J. Bennett), 
Wagner. Notturno from “A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream” (Arranged by George J. Bennett), Mendels¬ 
sohn. Canto Popolare “In Moonlight” (arranged by 
A. Robert Brewer), Elgar. Prelude and Fugue in A. 
(Edited by John E. West), Samuel Wesley. 

New Organ Music: “Nocturne,” by G. Ferrata. 
"Auspice Stella” (Visions Melodique), by Remigio 
Renzi, published by Fischer; four interesting and 
well-written compositions of medium difficulty which 
will repay organists who examine them. 

A new Memorial Organ, built by 
MIXTURES. the D. W. Kara Co., was inaugurated 
recently by Mr. Clarence Eddy, in 
the Central Methodist Church, Toronto, Canada. The 
specification of the instrument is as follows: 


Swell Organ. 

Bourdon .10 ft. Octave . 4 “ 

Open Diapason.. 8 “ Piccolo. 2 Q 

Viola da Gamba. 8 “ Mixture .IV rks. 

Viol d’Orchestre. 8 “ Bass Clarinet ... 16 ft. 

St. Diapason ... 8 “ Horn . 8 “ 

Flauto Traverso. 4 “ Oboe . 8 “ 

Pedal Organ. 

Bass Flute . 8 “ 

Violoncello . 8 “ 

Trombone .10 “ 

17 Couplers. 

16 Pistons (affecting 
draw stops). 

7 Combination Pedals. 

1 “Hue-Oboe.”— T. C. Jef- 


Open Diapason 

(wood) .16 ft 

Open Diapason 

(metal) .16 “ 

Violone .10 

Bourdon .16 * 

Leiblich Gedackt. 16 ‘ 

The Orchestral Oboe 
fers. 


The earliest known chromatic keyboard, one with 
twelve sounds for each octave, was in the organ in 
Halberstadt Cathedral, built by Nicholas Faber, a 
priest, completed in 1361. 


^pen Diapason .16 
Open Diapason 

lla rge) . 8 

Open Diapason 

(small) . 8 

v »la da Gamba! 8 


Great Organ. 


Doppel Floete 

Dolce . 

Wald Floete . 

Twelfth . 

Fifteenth 

Trumpet . 


Choir Organ. 

' lolin Diapason. 8 ft. Harmonic Flute. 4 

;'. ulc * ana . 8 “ Harmonic Piccolo 2 

,,.* abella . 8 “ Clarinet . 8 

v ml d’Amour ... 8 “ 

Echo Organ. 

(At opposite end of church.) 

Oemshom . 8 ft Flute Amabile .. 4 

?T ,a ? ini ° . 8 “ Orchestral Oboe . 8 

. 8 “ Vox Humana ... 8 

Vo « Celeste . . 8 « 


“Jesus, Lover of My Soul” is one of the most 
popular hymns in the English language. It is curi¬ 
ous to find, from a letter recently published, that the 
hymn did not commend itself to the late Mr. Glad- water! 
stone. “It has no unity, no cohesion, no procession 
and no special force,” he says. “A number of ideas 
are jumbled together rather than interwoven. The 
paths of the metaphor cross one another, not always 
on the same level.” Some of the figures the old 
statesman condemns, and he points out the incon¬ 
gruities of the hymn thus: 

The next prayer is that the bosom may be a refuge 
from a storm at sea. Surely the more appropriate 
refuge from a tempest is not a bosom but a shore. 

With another shock the figure of “flying to the 
bosom” is displaced, and the prayer is “safe into the 
haven guide”—a different idea and a different pro¬ 
cess. But we have not yet done. The prayer that 
follows is another incongruity: “O receive my soul at 
last.” But the preceding course of thought is not 
an escape from the final ordeal of judgment, it is on 
vindicated rescue and repose. 

Admitting that the central thought is evangelical 
and good, Mr. Gladstone concludes by saying that it 
seems to him to be clothed “in a pieced and unlovely 
garment.” Mr. Gladstone was nothing if not incon¬ 
sistent. Almost everything that he says of “Jesus, 

Lover of My Soul” could be said of his own favorite 
hymn. “Rock of Ages,” of which (as everybody 
knows) he made a Latin translation, subsequently 
set to music by Sir Frederick Bridge. The truth is, 
of course, that a hymn should not be criticised from 
a purely literary point of view. What we want in a 
hymn, as I have said before here, is simple, direct, 
rhythmical language, just touched with a haze of a 
subdued imagination. Such a hymn, if marked by 
fervid feeling, may lend itself to the most satisfac¬ 
tory utterance of religious affection and desire, while 
having scarcely any of the qualities of high poetical 
genius .—Musical Opinion. 

John Baptiste Calkin, the well-known organist and 
composer, died just before Easter and was buried in 
the old Highgate Cemetery, London. 

A two-manna 1 pedal-piano is now being made and 
sold in London, by George Rogers and Sons. This in¬ 
strument ought to be valuable to organists who have 
to do most of their practice on the piano and removes 
one of the objections to pedal-pianos, enabling the 
performer to play on two keyboards at once, as on the 

A first performance in England of two sonatas by 
Mozart, each in one movement, for organ two violins, 
and ’cello, was given at Broadwood s lately, when 
Grace Suiderland and Frank Thistleton concluded 
their series of interesting old chamber mus.c concerts. 

i. u.™ !«*■. <» *7 7 1 '"" £ 

’cello bv Orlando Gibbons, were also played, and the 
program likewise included Bach’s sonata ,n C-minor. 
for flute, violin, piano, and cello. 

A Scottish organist tells a good story. Not long 
ago he ordered a copy of Widor’s organ works from a 
London firm. The book was not forthcoming, and the 
organist wrote 


The following from an English contemporary is 
too good to be lost to our readers: 

The people of a certain church are justifiably proud 
of their organ—a very fine instrument presented by 
a wealthy member. The blowing is done by water 
power, a meter being fixed to register the quantity 
of water used. Some Sundays ago a visiting minister 
preached an eloquent sermon on the sin of extrava¬ 
gance. When his discourse was concluded, he an¬ 
nounced a hymn. 

“Omitting the second, third, and last verses,” 
whispered one of the deacons who was sitting near; 
and, agreeable to the request, the hymn was so cur¬ 
tailed. 

“Wonderful sermon, Mr. -remarked the 

deacon, at the close of the service; “everybody present 
must have benefited.” 

“I’m pleased to hear you say so,” observed the 
minister; “but may I ask why you shortened the 
beautiful hymn ? ” 

“After hearing your sermon I was compelled to,” 
was the reply. “I felt convinced that the pleasure of 
singing a long hymn did not justify the expense.” 

“Expense! ” gasped the minister. 

“Yes, Mr. -,” came the explanation in hor¬ 

rified tones; “do you know, since we’ve had that new 
organ, it costs us nearly a ha’penny a verse for 


o ask for an explanation of the delay. 
\ ^ivpd a wire to this effect: 

sst as 

is still a bachelor! 


SACRED SONGS 

Ambrose, Paul. Jesus, Meek and Qentle . 

Ambrose, R. S. Just For To-Night. 

Bailer, E. H. Ope Thou Mine tyes. 

Bohm, Carl. Abide With Me. 

Haotcom, E. W. The Homeland. 

I.yne*i Frank. The Earth Is the Lord’s . 

Metcalf. John W. A Hymn ol Faith. 

Roeers, Jas. H. To-day II Ye Will Hear Hi. 

Scott, Chas’. P. The Heavenly Harbor . . . . 

- *-• ->, F. N. Tarry With Me. O My Saviour 

k - 1 ■ • Sound of Voices 


kley, F.1 
,John A 


SACRED TRIOS 

Brown, O. B. I Will Lay Me Down.1 

Chadwick. Geo. W. Abide With Me. 

Foote, Arthur. Thy Way, Not Mine . . . 
Foote, Arihur. Lord of the Worlds Above . . 
Scott, Chas. P. dod Is My Strong Solvation . 
Scott, Chas. P. Father, Take My Hand .. . . 
Scott, Chas. P. One by One the Sand, are Flow- 

ScotL Chas. P. The WIng. of’Morning . i ! 
Thaver, Arthur. Teach Me 1 hv Way. O Lord . 
Thayer, Arthur. Thou Lord of Hosts! .... 
Thayer, Arthur. O Love of God. 


Anthems, and Part Songs containing additional Trio*. 
MAIL ORDERS solicited and filled promptly to all part* 
of the country. 

ARTHUR P. SCHMIDT 

BOSTON LEIPZIG NEW YORK 
120 Boyl.ton St. I3« Fifth Ave. 


FOR THE ORGANIST 


A PIPE ORGAN COLLECTION OF 
STANDARD AND ORIGINAL 
COMPOSITIONS OF MEDIUM 
DIFFICULTY FOR CHURCH AND 
RECITAL USE J* J* 

THE ORGAN PLAYER 

Compiled by PRESTON WARE OREM. Price. $1 .SO 

The chief object in the compilation of this 
volume has been to cover the ground more 
widely and more thoroughly than has been 
done in any other book of organ music yet 
Issued. 

Appropriate registration has been given 
throughout, suitable for two or three-man¬ 
ual organs. Fingering, phrasing, and ped¬ 
aling have been carefully indicated. 

In grade the pieces range from easy to 
moderately difficult. 

Every piece is a gem, which, if not already 
popular, is destined to become so. 

THE0. PRESSER, ™ PHILA. 
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Conducted by GEORGE LEHMANN. 


Some time ago we 
FIRST- AND received a catalogue 

SECOND-CLASS REPAIRS. from a Western firm 

which, at a first 
glance, seemed no more interesting than the majority 
of such publications, but which, upon a more careful 
perusal, proved conclusively that, after all, there are 
some new things under the sun. In glancing over 
the pages of this elaborate and voluminous catalogue, 
our attention wiis arrested by certain details that 
appeared under the caption of “First- and Second- 
Class Repairs.” We felt, at once, that here was 
something of unusual interest to players of stringed 
instruments, and we were soon convinced that what 
this enterprising Western firm had to say on such a 
subject would prove especially interesting to readers 
of The Etude. 

We learned, among other things, tlyit this firm re¬ 
pairs bows for either fifty or seventy-five cents, and 
that it was equally accommodating in the matter of 
fitting a new bridge to a violin. The lower price nat¬ 
urally came under the heading of “Second-Class Re¬ 
pairs,” the higher price under "First-Class Repairs.” 

Now, as we have always l>een so unsophisticated 
as to believe that good work is always good, and bad 
work bad, it was some time before we could fully 
appreciate the philanthropic motives which prompted 
this Western firm in making such an announcement; 
hut after a while, the cleverness of this new idea 
dawned upon us. and we can now fully comprehend 
how such a plan must appeal to a large number of 
amateurs. It also reminded us of the following story 
related of Paganini: 

The Italian virtuoso was asked to play at a charity 
concert, so the story goes, hut the remuneration he 
demanded for his services seemed nothing less than 
prohibitive. Accordingly, a committee of ladies called 
upon him and pleaded that he play just one solo for 
500 francs. “Very well,” replied Paganini, impa 
tiently, "I shall give you an idea of what kind of 
performance you may expect for 500 francs, and also 
of my usual manner of playing when I receive 2000 
francs.” And, proceeding to illustrate how such a 
paltry sum as 500 francs affected hiin, Paganini 
played so atrociously that the ladies implored him to 
desist, promising to pay him 2000 francs, without 
further remonstrance. 

Now, it so happens that the price charged for re¬ 
pairing a bow or for fitting in a new bridge to a 
violin is, by a sort of common consent among all first- 
class repairers throughout the country, fifty cents. 
For this sum we have heretofore been accustomed to 
expect the repairer’s very best work; and, to the. 
best of our knowledge, no first-class repairer has ever 
considered it desirable to do second-class work of any 
description. Just what this Western firm means by 
Second-Class Repairs is not absolutely clear to us; 
but we have always recognized their merits as busi¬ 
ness men, and have no doubt that they, at least, find 
it highly profitable to differentiate in the price and 
quality of all repairs entrusted to them. 

Throughout the whole 
A WORD TO civilized world, enthusiastic 

FIDDLE HUNTERS. amateurs may be found 

feverishly searching for the 
prized instruments of Cremona. The search is no 
longer confined to dealers whose ambition it is to 
secure a Stradivarius for an insignificant, sum and 
sell it for thousands of dollars. These, indeed, are 
now in the minority, for they have learned through 
experience that truly great instruments are rare and 
difficult to procure, and they no longer waste time 
and money in journeys that in former days promised 
the richest rewards. Italy, in particular, has long 
since ceased to he regarded by professional fiddle 
hunters as a profitable field for their ambitions, for 
experience has taught them that Italy has long since 
been ransacked by dealers from all parts of the globe. 
Today it is only the amateur fiddle hunter who pins 


his faith to Italy. He travels to Cremona with child¬ 
like innocence, imagining that a few weeks’ diligent 
and patient search must necessarily reveal the where¬ 
abouts of at least one great Guarnerius or Strad¬ 
ivarius. What he usually finds, and exultantly car¬ 
ries home to exhibit to admiring friends, is surely 
not worth one day’s journey. Guided by the knowl¬ 
edge he has derived. from reading “authoritative” 
works on the subject, he is easily imposed upon by 
the men who make it their business to accommodate 
the unwary with a “Stradivarius” whenever one is 
desired; and the “rich find,” for which a good sum 
has been paid, generally proves to be a comparatively 
worthless instrument with nothing to recommend it 
but .age. 

A Stradivarius, or any other old master, is at best 
a rare thing to find nowadays. But it is hardly more 
difficult to find the genuine article in the United 
States than in Italy. Just where to look for one of 
the old masters is a problem that defies solution. The 
man who hopes to find one must be ahvays alert. 
Above all things he must have real knowledge of the 
old masters’ art, not the knowledge that is derivable 
from reading books on the subject, but the knowl¬ 
edge that is gained from years of practical experience 
and a close study of many of the fine old instruments. 

We are personally acquainted with a number of 
amateur fiddle hunters who honestly believe that 
their worthless collections are fiddles of the highest 
type. These men, like hundreds, or even thousands 
of others, have only such knowledge of the subject 
as may be obtained from reading; but imagining 
themselves connoisseurs, they purchase fiddles whose 
characteristics of wood and workmanship are appar¬ 
ently those of the old masters, often paying a high 
price for a vulgar and worthless imitation. 

For many years, profes- 
A FINE “G” STRING, sional and amateur players 
have derived great plea¬ 
sure and satisfaction from the use of a certain “G” 
string, made in Germany. This string was intro¬ 
duced in the United States about twenty years ago, 
and in a very few years the demand for it grew so 
great that the “G” strings sold by other makers for 
considerably less money ceased to be purchased by 
players who were familiar with the German product. 

The popularity of this particular string was well- 
deserved. Its quality was manifestly superior to all 
others in the market. It was a string on which the 
player could rely implicitly. Its price, compared 
with that of the average “G” string, seemed rather 
high, for a time; but we soon learned that, com¬ 
pared with other strings, it was cheap at any price. 

During the past season, however, this once-pop- 
ular “G” string deteriorated so greatly that most 
professionals were compelled to resort to the use of 
others makers’ strings. These, it is true, have proven 
anything but satisfactory, but our players find some 
little consolation in the fact that they are not “much 
worse” than their old-time favorite string and that 
they cost much less. 

Our own experience for some time past has been 
the same as that of all players who have complained 
to us regarding the deterioration of their favorite 
string. We have tried to ascertain the cause of the 
changed quality of this “G” string, but our efforts 
in this direction have been practically unsuccessful. 
We have been told that the former makers of the 
string, after acquiring a snug fortune, sold the secret 
of its manufacture some time last year, and that the 
present makers are either careless in their work or 
do not fully understand the process which enabled 
the original maker to supply the world of players 
with a string which for many years proved satisfac¬ 
tory in every respect. 

Whatever the true cause, the unfortunate fact re¬ 
mains that we are compelled to discard nur old 
favorite. But that we require a. “G” string infinitely 
better than those generally known and obtainable is 


an equally unfortunate fact. For several 
we have l>cen looking in all directions for a .T"! 1 ® 
of this difficulty, and it is with no little ™r7 tl0 “ 
satisfaction that we arc at last i„ a nJttZT anJ 
out some hope to our readers that their old if 10111 
will soon bo replaced by a “G” string of the etIT* 
excellence. Being reasonably conservative in o|| 
matters, we cannot venture to say more at th ^ 
ent time; but from what we have thus far lL^ 
from a Euroi>ean maker of “G” strings, and frnTv 
representative in the United States, we are confid t 
that we shall soon be in a position heartily to relt' 
mend this new string to all our readers. 

There are many amateurs h 
THE EURGFEAN this country, and profeS 
DEALER. players, too, for that matter 

who have absolutely no faith in 
the ability and integrity of American dealers. fl™ 
aecept unquestionably the statements and decision* 
of European dealers, and rarely hesitate to pay these 
men enormous sums for violins and bows; whereas 
they thoughtlessly sneer at the American dealer and 
pronounce his representations wholly unworthy of 
serious consideration. A recent experience impressed 
this truth upon us quite forcibly. 

A well-known violinist was admiring a beautiful, 
specimen of one of the old masters, and turned to the 
present writer, with the remark: “I should buy that 
instrument without hesitation if its genuineness were 
guaranteed by Monsieur X, of Paris.” 

“But is it possible,” we exclaimed, “that you can¬ 
not trust your own judgment in the case of such a 
magnificent instrument? or that you have no faith 
in Mr. A’s representations?” 

The violinist confessed that he mistrusted all 
American dealers, and that however favorably he 
might lie impressed with an instrument, he would not 
purchase it if it were not guaranteed by Monsieur X, 
or some other equally well-known European dealer. 

It is true enough that certain dealers in the United 
States have done much, in the past ten years, to for¬ 
feit the confidence of the public. But this is no good 
reason why our honest, conservative dealers should 
lie mistrusted. A few, a very few European dealers 
have proven themselves altsolutely reliable, and there 
are many cases on record in France and Germany (to 
say nothing of Italy) of imposition and deliberate 
fraud in the traffic of the old violins. Indeed, if the 
whole truth were known, our public would soon be 
convinced that our dealers of good repute are fully 
ns trustworthy as the leading European dealers; and 
they would also make the discovery that fine fiddler 
fetch higher prices in Europe than they do in 
- America. 

We have a distinct recollection of a fiddle find 
was sold, and guaranteed to be a genuine Stradi¬ 
varius, by a prominent German dealer. The pur¬ 
chaser, a violinist of some reputation, believed in ti> ls 
dealer’s representations till his friends began # 
ridicule the instrument. The fiddle was eventual y 
taken to court, the leading experts and artists pro¬ 
nounced it a wretched fraud, ^and the dealer wa8 '°® 
pelled by law to return the sum which the violin) 
had paid for the instrument. 

There are certain European dealers in whoffl * ’ 
too, have great faith. Their judgment is exce 
and their decisions are based on the knowledge 
comes of long years of practical experience, hu . 
invariably demand high prices for their fi 
higher prices by far than these instruments 
fetch in the United States. 

1. — A GENTLE** 4 *' 

OUR CORRESPONDENTS. living in Canada, ^ 

written us a • 

courteous letter, the substance of which is as o 

He is greatly interested in violin-making, a 
made some instruments which he has rea9 “® . our 
lieve have merit. He wishes, however. to ° us to 
views as to his abilities as a maker, and g 9 
examine one of his violins, etc., etc. , 

.We sincerely regret that we must decline ^ 

judgment on the work of this fiddle-makei. . 
decline to do so on general principles. Our eX P ^ „[ 
in the past few years have taught us the ^ ^ 
discussing only the work of men who c'laini 
are rpcognized as being, professional ^ jj,- 

Even the work of these we always hesi i olir 
cuss, for reasons that must lie obvious to » 
readers. Occasionally we feel compelled 0 jy 

that seem harsh and unkind, but we do so ^ ^ 
greatest reluctance, and with the know c ge 
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cU r the displeasure, if not the enmity, of the men 

' ve „ Cnt wiestly believe that few amateur fiddle- 
'g deserve encouragement. We believe this be- 
,n * ker Le know that fiddle-making, like fiddle-playing, 
cause w requires spe cial gifts and long and 

is aD , a *r»inine. The mere passion for fiddle-making 
special litt ° Jn th@ art . an d a knack of handling 
u and fashioning wood does not necessarily mean 
more than the ability to imitate the physical form of 

^Correspondent may indeed be very clever, and 
h is instruments may prove him possessed of genuine 
1 t- but we repeat that we consider it unwise, on 
U »ral principles, to criticise the work of amateurs. 

-A young lady wishes to know the best fingering 
far the Beethoven Concerto. , 

Rfa llv this correspondent takes our breath away. 
BuTshe’deserves an answer, and we shall endeavor 
• her at least some little information on this 
ubiect In the first place, however, we cannot resist 
relating the following amusing anecdote; 

One of our professional acquaintances, whom we 
1,«il call Mr. A—, recently conceived the idea that all 
£"« had wrong notions regarding the fingering of 
the’Beethoven Concerto. The longer he thought of 
the matter, the more certain he grew that his real 
• „„ pnrth was to reveal Beethoven in a new 

mission on earui " , . , 

light So he set to work, one day, and proceeded to 
finger every figure and every phrase in a manner 
ue ver before dreamt of by any other violinist. When 
he had completed his work, he took his new version of 
the Concerto to a well-known artist, for whose benefit 
he played it from beginning to end 
“Now, what do you think of that?” lie asked tri- 

”«£• said the artist, slowly and impressively, 
-1 think you have softening of the brain! ” 

Now. to return to our correspondence question. 
She has asked us something we are absolutely un¬ 
able to answer. The fingering of the Beethoven Con¬ 
certo, or of anv other composition, will always vary 
in accordance with the temperament, the individual¬ 
ity, the musical ideas of a performer. Questions of 
right and wrong, taste and judgment, necessarily in- 
fluence every artist in the selection of fingering. 
What one accepts, the other may reject. 

The fingering of a composition is a question alto 
gether too large and conplicated for discussion at 
this time and place. 



HE RING OF THE NIBELUNG. A Companion to Agent (c0 . n f£ m ® T ” 

Opera Goers. Parti. Rhinegold. By O. Kramer, next-door neighbornamed ^ ^ 
imported by Charles Scribner’s Sons. Price, Lady: \es {or 


This little book gives the story of the opera, Rhine 
,u ; n a popular style 


HOnioReSQUeS. 

George W. White on Notes. 

De s’prano take de high note, 

De basso take de low; 

But I perfer de bank-note, 

What makes de ole mare go. 

Practical. —“The piano, that old rattlebox of my 
wife’s, I have swapped off for a violin.” 

“Well, do you think that was wise?” 

“Indeed I do. Now, when my wife’s playing be¬ 
comes unbearable, I can grab the instrument and 
throw it out of the window. With the piano, I was 
handicapped.”—A. York Htaats-Zeitung. 

Singer (showing his six months’ old sou to critic) : 
“Well, isn’t he a chip of the old block? ” 

Critic: “He certainly can yell.”— Yew York (Ger¬ 
man) Herald. 

They were occupying a pew in the rear of the. 
church. “Here comes the owner of the church,” said 
the Indian chief to his guide, who was showing him 
how the “pale-face” lives. “0, no, that is only the 
organist.” 

At the Musicale.— Mr. M. T. Stiff will uow render 
the well-known ballad entitled: “She bends me to her 
will.” 

Her Code of Expression.— l’ed. fast: slow; fast; 

faster; ped. slow; fast; loud; soft; loud; louder; 
slow; slower; stop. 

Madame Patti has a castle for sale. If she sells 
it, maybe she’ll come over here on a How-d ye-do 
tour, and sing: “I’d leave my happy home for you. 
Neighbor: “Is your dog sick, Mrs. Patience? 

Mrs. P.: “No. Why?” 

Neighbor: “Isn’t that him howling now ? ” 

Mrs. P. : “O, dear no. That’s my husband singing." 

Only a Head of Hair. 

If only 1 had such a shock 
Of radiant, bushy hair 
As Paderewski—oh, that name 
O, what would I not dare! 

To play before some generous crowd, 

My soul’s delight would be; 

And get my cabbage, onions, eggs, 

And all my groceries free. 

Clippings from a Catalogue of Music.—" Trust 
her not.” For fifty cents. 

“I would not live ahvay.” Without aecompam- 

“See the Conquering Hero Comes.” XX ith full or- 

<h “The Trumpet Shall Sound.” XVith variations.- 

New York Btaats-Zeftung. 

Bach was extolling his genius. bor one thing, 
he boasted, “I have never permitted ragtime. No 
interrupted his wife, “but don’t you think I have had 
one with this dress?” Quickly changing front, he 
remarked that the buscuits were very good indeed. 

V. Y. Erening Hail. ,. 

A Desperate REMEDY.-Agent: i came to delner 
your book on ‘How to Play the Piano. „ 

‘ Ladv: “But I didn’t order any such book. 

Agent (consulting his notebook) : "Have yo 
•xt-doo " " A 

Wnt : “No; she ordered it for you.”—Ex. 
pLo.-Give up drudgery of notes: learn by. 

play popular music; teach you in one month. Tuner. 


SUGGESTIVE THOUGHTS. 

Getting right is much easier than keeping right. 
Once let correct conditions be established, and vig¬ 
ilance should lie relaxed no sooner than a ship should 
be abandoned by its pilot after he has seen that it is 
proceeding in the right direction. 

The stronger hand should not hurry the weaker 
one. > Let the weaker hand set the pace and the 
stronger one adapt itself accordingly. The weaker 
hand is the left hand, in most cases. If the speed is 
too slow, develop the limit of comfort and correct¬ 
ness as previously noted. 

Players should cultivate foresight. An ounce of 
prevention is worth a pound of cure. Once a mis¬ 
take has been made, it makes no difference whether 
the player is instantly aware of it and would give 
anything to recall it, or whether he proceeds in 
ignorance of the fact. It will only make the matter 
worse to return to it. Avoid a public breakdown at 
all costs. 

Students are often tempted to use the third finger 
in an arpeggio where the fourth should he used. 
The ideal piano hand has all fingers equally devel¬ 
oped. Exercise should be given to a weaker finger 
in preference to a stronger, all things being equal. 
The correct fingering will be found easier in the end. 


SIX RECREATION PIECES 

FOR VIOLIN AND PIANO 

By CARL BOHM 

Op. 366 

No. 1. Adagio religioso.50 

No. 2. Rococco. Gavotte gracieuse, .50 
Va Qlavmnifln Danre.50 


The Basso: “I understand that Pedalski got quite 
a reception at the recital last night 

'Hie Tenor: “Oh! nothing wonderful. There were 

,ouZ, — in *"*”—™ 

VatI H Point of View.—“You can’t imagine.” 
short, practical suggestions on vocal VhoU O'* , vounp woman, "how distressing it 

tors by an experienced teacher. Some headings said the imm ^ ^ lofit her voice. 

“(I Standard and Tinea 

t«-> r 7™ “ srss'fE 1 

The tremolo stop on tne orgau 

Curdles the tone. 

“Is he a professor of religion. 

* <*-*«»»**“- 

it two hundred copies of this book have been in front. r 0Q the pian0 last night. It 

■ed- It is a most valuable and interesting con- ey ex ^ homicide. 

ition to the Colonial period of American music was a clear c - a shoe store was asked what 

P ves the reader a very good idea of musical con- . A mus wore< Being somewhat absentminded, 


’UDIO NOTES, NO. 2. Some Vocal Theology. By 
D. A. Clippinger. Fillmore Music House, Cincin¬ 
nati. Price, 25 cents. 

A series of short, practical suggestions i 
atters by an experienced teacher. Some 
e How to Begin, Breath Control, Emot 
atural and Unnatural, Pupils’ Recital. 

KANCIS HOPKINSON, the First American Poet- 
Composer (1737-1791), and JAMES LYON, Pa¬ 
triot, Preacher. Psalmodist (1735-1794). Two 
Studies in Early American Music. By O. G. SoN- 
-'eck. Washington, D. C. Printed for the Author 
*’>’ H. L. McQueen. 


1XU. IVXA.UX.LU. vjcavwN. 

No. 3. Slavonian Dance ..... 
No. 4. Espagnola. Spanish Dance . 
No. 5. Scene de Ballet. Mazurka 

elegante. 

No. 6. At the Spinning Wheel 


.50 


LITTLE RECREATIONS 

FOR VIOLIN AND PIANO 

By EDMUND PARLOW 

Op. 8» 

No. i. Cradle Song.40 

No. 2. Valsette.«0 

No. 3. In Dauntless Moon..40 

No. 4. A Cosey Chat.40 

No. s. Sweet Dreams.40 

No. 6. Lit tle Heroes . . .40 

C Comrlfte Cutaloeue of Mu*ic lor the Vlelln end 

^ other 5trln( Inatrumfnts (with end without Pienoforte 
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THE etude 



A Theoretical and a Practical Point Regarding 
Scales. 

The correct use of the minor scales is considerable 
of a problem to many young musicians. So far as 
scale practice itself is concerned, it is comparatively 
easy for the piano teacher to choose one of the forms 
of the minor scale, either harmonic or melodic, for 
his pupils to practice. Of course, serious students 
will learn both, although this is not practicable in 
the beginning, nor with pupils with a small amount 
of time to practice. It is another matter, however, 
in the theoretically correct use of these scales in mu¬ 
sical composition. Young students do find a great 
deal of confusion in learning just what to do witn 
the. troublesome sixth and seventh degrees of the 
minor scale. The Round Table has received a very 
simple and lucid exposition of the matter from Mr. 
T. C. Jeffers, of Toronto. Mr. Jeffers complains that 
the matter presented is not clearly explained in books 
on composition. I would say, however, that it is a 
matter that is usually taught to students by word 
of mouth. The advanced musician is supposed to 
learn it by study and experience. Mr. Jeffers’ ex¬ 
planation will be found of great interest to all stu¬ 
dents, and especially to those piano students who find 
it difficult to understand the reason for the peculiar 
construction of the minor scales. 

By way of preface to Mr. Jeffers’ article, I will 
show for the benefit of young teachers, the simple 
harmonic derivation of the scales. Is there anyone 
whose ear is not familiar with the common cadence 
made from the tonic, dominant, and sub-dominant 
chords, as follows: 



Ton. Subd. Dom. 


It will be observed that these three chords contain 
all the notes of the major scale. A major chord, or 
triad, as it is called in theoretical study, becomes 
minor when its third, counting from the bottom or 
root, is lowered a half-step, thus becoming a minor 
third.' The foregoing cadence becomes minor by lower¬ 
ing the third in the tonic and sub-dominant triads. 
It is not lowered in the dominant, as the seventh or 
leading tone must progress by a half-step into the 
keytone, or tonic. 



Ton. Subd. Dom 


From this the minor scale may be constructed as 
follows: 



This is the harmonic minor scale with the trouble¬ 
some augmented second between the sixth and seventh 
degrees of the scale, the management of which causes 
so much confusion to young musicians. The melodic 
minor is derived from this by raising the sixth degree 
a half-step in ascending, and lowering both the sixth 
and seventh degrees in descending. The sixth is raised 
in ascending in order to avoid the augmented second 
from six to seven. It is lowered in descending in 
order to restore the minor third to the sub-dominant 
triad, and the seventh is lowered in order to avoid 
the augmented second again. The student asks, “Why 
not permit the scale to retain the ascending form 
when descending also ? ” Because in that case the 
scale too nearly resembles the major, and harmoni¬ 


cally considered, the sub-dominant demands its low¬ 
ered third. With this harmonic derivation of the 
scale clearly fixed in the mind, those musicians who 
have not studied theory very extensively will be en¬ 
abled to profit much more from Mr. Jeffers’ article, 
which here follows: 

Usage in the Melodic Minor Scale. 

“In counterpoint and harmony the harmonic minor 
scale is much used. But when one wishes to move 
diatonically between the dominant and the tonic (that 
is, from the fifth to the eighth degrees of the scale), 
it is necessary to use the melodic form of the minor 
scale, otherwise the forbidden augmented second be¬ 
tween the sixth and seventh notes is encountered. 

“Unmusicianly or inexperienced students in counter¬ 
point or melody writing seldom understand the cor¬ 
rect usage of this melodic form of the minor scale. 
They do not know when to introduce the raised sixth 
and seventh, or when to restore them. For it must be 
remembered that the sixth and seventh are not in¬ 
variably raised in ascending, nor restored in descend¬ 
ing. The exception to the rule may be illustrated by 
the following passage in A minor: 



“At ! a’ it will be noticed that although the first 
part of the group ascends, yet the descending scale is 
used, with unraised sixth and seventh. This is be¬ 
cause the group in ascending from the dominant does 
not reach the tonic, but returns. It is only when, as 
at ‘b,’ the group ascends all the way to the tonic that 
the genuine ascending scale with raised sixth and 
seventh is used. 

“The converse of this is also the custom. The 
group at V in descending uses the ascending form of 
the scale, because it does not reach the dominant, 
but returns. At ‘d’ the descending form is used be¬ 
cause it descends to the dominant. 

“The underlying reason for this usage is as follows: 
If, in the group at ‘a’, the sixth and seventh were 
raised in ascending and lowered in descending, all 
melodic smoothness would be destroyed. To follow 
strictly the rule of the melodic minor scale through¬ 
out, the whole passage would give this strange result: 



“The skips of an augmented second at *e’ and ‘f’ 
come from following rigidly the ascending and de¬ 
scending rule of the melodic minor, and, of course, 
are not allowable. Some may say that this passage 
may properly appear as follows: 



"This is because the group ‘g’ merely suspends or 
acts as an ornamental preliminary to the group ‘h’, 
and must be followed by it. If the group ‘g’ after¬ 
wards descended without proceeding to the tonic it 
would be tonally incorrect. This is not the case with 
the group ‘a’ in the first example. It might very 
properly descend afterwards, without reaching the 
dominant. The group ‘a’ says, in effect: ‘I am not 
going up as far as the tonic, but am coming down 
before I reach it. I may afterwards ascend or descend 
as I see fit.’ The group ‘g* says, on the other hand: 
‘I am going up to the tonic, or if not now, then im¬ 
mediately afterward.’ The leading note, G-sharp, 
implies the tonic A. The converse is true at ‘i’, al¬ 
though it is probable that ‘i’ even then is tonally in¬ 
correct. 


of definite rules on these points, and also rule ^ 
the triads into which the raised or restored sixtl* 8 ^ 
seventh degrees may or may not be introduced 
by what harmonies they may be preceded or foil™!? 
The books I am familiar with are hardly defilf 
enough.” mte 

From this consideration of a rather reco it 
problem in scale construction we may now naT!' 
one that may be of more practical use to the vonn! 
teacher in teaching the scales to beginners. I have 
ceivcd a letter from Mr. John H. Gutterson with 
gestions as to the best methods of teaching the gcall 
Time was when the scales were elaborately printed 
and were placed before the pupil on the music desk’ 
and by following which he laboriously picked them 
out and committed them to memory by sheer force 
of hard work. As to their real construction nothin 
was taught. It has been learned, however, that pupal 
learn the scales much more readily by being tatmht 
how to construct them, with less trouble both to the 
teacher and to the pupil. I give Mr. Gutterson’s let¬ 
ter, as it will show to those who have not yet clear 
ideas on this subject, just how Mr. Gutterson teaches 
the scales. It is entitled: 


Scales by Ear or Theory. 

“With a better understanding of the educational 
idea, that it means to draw out and develop what is 
in the pupil rather than to merely give him a veneer 
of superficial knowledge, and with a larger and 
broader understanding of life in general, few now 
speak of a ‘finishing school.’ that term so common and 
so fraught with fancied significance to our parents. 
We who teach know that the educational process is 
going on in us all constantly, and often that some of 
our most valuable lessons have come to us when we 
sat, not as pupils, but as teachers. The falling of 
an apple suggested to a great thinker the law of 
gravitation; the chance remark of a peasant girl 
suggested to a young doctor the idea of vaccination. 
To the thoughtful teacher, the words of any pupil 
should not only be a clue to his mental condition, but 
may also act as the cue where the teacher should take 
up the thread of instruction. 

“Scales are a part of the work much disliked by tie 
pupil, although very necessary, as we all must agree. 
With a beginner I use a scale at the first lesson, the 
scale of C, starting with both thumbs at middle 0 
and moving in opposite directions. The opposite mo¬ 
tions enable the pupil to arrive at the objective 
points more easily and correctly from the fact that 
the fingering is alike in both hands. For practice 
though. I insist on each hand being used separately 
at first. As soon as the scale of C is well under¬ 
stood and easily played, G may be introduced and 
the reason for the F-sliarp told in the story of the 
half and whole steps. We say the law of scale con¬ 
struction requires a half-step between 3 and 4, and 
7 and 8. I represent it graphically for both p»F [ 
and keyboard as follows: 

“C’D’EF’G’A’BC, and for G: G’A’BC’D’EF’G. The 
little marks between the letters represent the black 
keys of the piano. Each new scale is built, not bv 
having the notes told off one by one, and not by ear, 
but with the following formula: 1, whole step -> 
whole step 3, half-step 4, whole step 5, whole step , 
whole step 7, half-step 8. For the keynote of the ne. 
of the sharp keys, count five from the keynote of 
scale in their order of succession, and take the 8 
for new tonic. In the flat keys count four and ta ® 
for new tonic. Then the rule can be made as 
To find the next sharp key in order of succession, 
the dominant for a new tonic and sharp the seven 
tone. To find the next flat key, take the sub-dominan 
for a new tonic, and flat the sub-dominant of the n 
scale. From these we may draw a deduction sbowws 
the relation of the sharp and flat keys. A scale 
from any dominant must raise the seventh tone, 
a scale built from any sub-dominant must loner 
fourth tone. Little 'and big, my scholars seem 
thrive on these rules and understand how tO'9I 
them. While these facts are, of course, well 
in the musical world, I think I have never t 
them stated quite in this way, and venture to sugb 
their use in teaching scales to students of a ^ 
How often does a teacher find a pupil feeling 
to find the right notes of a scale! Then is ® ^ 
to begin to build by rule rather than J - 
There are no exceptions to these rules, A n ^ 
therefore need no proving, which shows tnei 
plicity. Impress them upon the student un i 
(Continued on Page 338.) 
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Tt is none too early for us to mention fall business. 

The music supplv house of Theo. Presser by its 
unique and reasonable methods has revolutionized the 
music dealing trade. We want all buyers of music 
„ d e r whose notice this note falls to acquaint them- 
X. at first hand with the. full details of the l.beral 
,vstem and policy followed by this bouse. The teach¬ 
ing material which has lieen published speaks for 
wf If it were possible for us to print the thou¬ 
sands' of testimonials which we receive yearly, we 
Ijvlit even say monthly, as to our discounts and 
terms and our promptness in filling orders, we could 
sav that they too would speak for themselves. 

This house has now occupied its new building, 
1712-14 Chestnut St., a little more than one full year. 

This building, With its six floors, carefully planned 
and stocked with everything needed in the music 
teachers’ work, certainly places us in a better posi¬ 
tion than ever to say that we are equipped to supply 
every teacher or school of music in this country and 
Canada. It makes no difference liow large the order 
or how small, it is filled promptly, economically, and 
we guarantee, satisfactorily. 

And now, to those who have been with us year 
after year, some for twenty years, we desire to say, 
send in your orders for the fall teaching material as 
early as possible. During the month of September we 
are'called upon to send out almost twice as much 
as in any other month. The earlier we get the orders, 
the better the attention we can give them. All this 
applies more particularly to “On Sale” orders than to 
anything else. Give us as much advance time as you 
can. Tell us when you want the package delivered, 
and it will be there. We have been very active in 
our publication department during the summer and 
shall have some valuable novelties for our customers. 

Ix sending orders during the summer months, July 
and August, do not overlook the fact that we close 
at 5 P. M„ and on Saturdays at 1 P. M. Sometimes 
an earlier mail at your end will mean 12 to 14 hours 
saving of time in the filling of the order. 

Just a closing word on the subject of returns and 
settlement. We expect, not later than August 31st, 
returns and complete settlement of all accounts of 
the past season, so that we can turn to a new, clean 
page for the new season. To all of our patrons who 
have not yet settled, we would earnestly draw this 
fact to their attention. A complete settlement once 
a year is as liberal an arrangement as any business 
firm could make. 

The only exception is that if your “On Sale^ pack¬ 
age of the past season was sent to you during the 
past season, and is so satisfactory that it is desired 
to keep it another season, thus saving transportation 
two ways, this can be done by paying the regular 
account in full (that is, for music not sent “On 
Sale”) and bv paying in addition an amount on ac¬ 
count of the “On Sale” that will equal the value of 
what has been used to date from that package. 

Hundreds of teachers every year take advantage 
of our summer Etude subscription offer, that is, the 
sending of any three of the summer issues from May 
to September for 25 cents. Teachers find from ex¬ 
perience that the reading of The Etude during vaca- 
tion time by their pupils means a prompt and en 
thusiastic return to their studies in the fall. The 
offer, remember, is any three months from May o 
September, to any address, postpaid, for 25 cents. 

Oub notice and our advertisement in the July issue 
of our desire to start boys in the business of selling 
Etudes among their musical acquaintances has re¬ 
sulted in gratifying returns, not only in the sale o 
Etudes, but of pocket-money and business experience 
to the boys themselves. 

We have been asked the question a number of times 
"hether girls could not do this. We only mentioned 
'x>.vs because they are more apt to be looking for 
some business experience. We certainly have no ob¬ 
jections, and see no reason why girls, women, men, 


THE ETUDE 
Special Introductory Price on tHe New 
HISTORY OF MUSIC 

A Text Booh for Classes * A Manual for Private Reading 
For Colleges, Conservatories and Clubs 

The book is arranged in lessons of suitable length, so that two can easily be prepared 
every week, with helps for teachers and students, questions on the lessons, leview ou ’ 
topics for essays, tables and complete indexes, including pronunciation of names. r.ac 
has a number of paragraph heads, giving an outline for study and review. 

The work is the joint production of experienced teachers and writers: Dr. H. A. Clarke, 
Mr. Arthur Elson, Mr. C. G. Hamilton, Mr. E. B. Hill, Mr. A L Judson, Mr. F. S. La*, 
Mr. Preston Ware Orem, and the general editor, Mr. W. J. Baltzell, of The Etfde staff. 
The plan of the work and the material prepared by the contributors make it the most comp 
hensive, concise and practical text-book of musical history in the English language. 

Every teacher and every pupil needs a clear knowledge of the history of music. This 
book will enable any teacher to conduct a class successfully. 

SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER.—We will send the book, when published, postage 
paid to any address on receipt of 65 cents. If a charge is to be made on our books, postage 
(about 16 cents) will be additional. There is no restriction as to the number of copies ordered. 


should not sell single copies of The Etude at a good 
profit to themselves. We will start anyone, boy or 
otherwise, in this business at no expense to them¬ 
selves. The idea is a new one, but we see no reason 
why it should not make a lasting, profitable business. 
The Etude once sold means in almost every ease, as 
it has meant in the case of subscribers with us, a 
continued customer. There are many now on our 
list who subscribed for the first volumes. Let us 
explain this plan. A postal card will bring the in¬ 
formation. 


We continue this month the special offer on the 
“One Hundred Progressive Studies, Op. 139” by 
Czerny. This is our new complete edition, with 
fingering, phrasing, metronome marks. This par¬ 
ticular opus of Czerny has enjoyed a wide popularity 
for many years and seems likely to hold its own for 
some time'to come. It is a standard work with many 
teachers. The special introductory price for this 
month only will be 15 cents, postpaid, if cash accom¬ 
panies the order; if a charge is to be made on our 
books, postage will be additional. 


TnE Music in this Issue.— We desire to call at¬ 
tention to the excellence of the music in this issue. 
The pieces are well contrasted to suit all tastes and 
demands. Henri Weil’s “Little Paraders March, is 
one of a set of very elever little teaching pieces, well 
adapted for small hands, a characteristic and vigorous 
little march. Gaensehal’s “Welcome “ “ 
drawing-room piece, very neatly made. Baumfelder 
“Bagatelle,” a recent work of this veteran composer 
and "teacher, is quite up to his ^ndard weU^vnt ten 
and full of character. Pierre Renard s hei ensue 
Colette” is a brilliant piece of the modern inter- 
mMzo tvpe, in the French style. Mathe’s “Miniature 
Valse” is*! new waltz movement of much originality, 
very artistic and requiring neatness of interpretation 
17 the foregoing are excellent teaching pieces ... 

' . ipy The four-hand number is a 

S arran^ment 

of Chaminade. ; .. Gondo i iera " will appeal 

X i, • ““.rs La. 

titled “Musical Eucta* ^ of ;l deck 

offer for this month. deckj but the sequence 

of cards similar to represented by figures 

of the cards > na ^ 1 " f t 7 | r cT e of Fifths, and the 
will be represented b> the^ aubs Spades, 
various suites, ious ore hestral instru 

etc., will be »amed aftervano wi „ 

ments. Instead*) ’ attractive, interesting 

be ^sed. P^J^as it familiarizes the 

game as well various orchestral in¬ 
player wttj X with the se- 

struments, and . , b tbe chain of Fifths, 

quence of scales re P^ e "^^ and some style. “Mu 
The game will ** 8° tte “ a ver y acceptable gift to a 
steal Euchre” will make >7^ { P. rewar ,i of 
musical student, or 1 ‘ . f or this month will 


Bertint’s “Twenty-five Studies for tbe Piano, Op. 
29,” will be continued on special offer for this month 
only. This is our new complete revised edition. It 
is perhaps the most popular of all the sets of studies 
by Bertini, and is used by many teachers in the lower 
intermediate grade. We can cordially recommend 
our edition to the attention of all teachers interested 
in studies of this grade. The special price for the 
current month only will be 15 cents, postpaid if 
cash accompanies the order, postage additional if a 
charge is to be made on our books. 


Songs for Children are in great demand these 
days when so much attention is being paid to music 
education among the young. We have two very in¬ 
teresting works in this style to offer to readers of 
The Etude this month. “Flower Ballads, bj Caro 
Senour, and a song-cycle for vtoldren’s vo.ces e..- 
titled, “Springtime,” by Mrs. E. L. Ashford Flower 
Ballads” contains twelve songs, with six illustrations 
made from original water colors with directions for 
making little plays or tableaux. The titles of the 
songs are taken from familiar flowers, the idea being 
to increase the love of flowers among children: the 
music is easy and moderate in range, so as to suit the 
limited compass of children’s voices, and the songs 
can he sung by one voice, although best adapted for 
a number of children singing in unison. The book is 
specially suited for kindergarten and primary schools. 
The special price for the month of August is 3.) cents, 
postage paid, if cash accompanies the order; if a 
charge is to be made on our books, postage is addi- 

1 ““Springtime,” by Mrs. Ashford, contains five songs, 
to be sung in unison by a chorus of children; full 
directions are given by the composer for staging the 
cycle, for the costumes (inexpensive), and for ap¬ 
propriate actions. As the songs are connected by 
interludes, they will make a continuous performan«. 
or they can 1* given separately. The titles a.e. 
••Voice of the South Wind,” “Two Robins, Butter- 
cuns and Daisies,” “The Bigotty Bumble Bee. "Away 
to the Woods.” During the month of August we will 
fill orders at the social introductory price of 35 cents 
a copy, postage paid, if cash accompanies the order; 
i{ a charge is to be made on our books, postage is 
** additional. 
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SUMMER READING 


Descriptive Analyses of Piano Works 

My EDWARD BAXTER PERRY 

A poetic, dramatic, and historical analysis or description of some of 
the greatest and best known piano compositions, explaining everything 
connected with the composer or composition that will aid to a better 
understanding of the works in question. Invaluable to Clubs and for 

Program Making. p l lce , $1.50, Cloth Gilt 


European Reminiscences 


The recollections ol 
countries. Some of th< 
during the pursuit of hi 


Illustrated. Price, $1.5 


The Masters and Their Music 

By W. S. B. MATHEWS 

A hand-book of musical literature for musical clubs, classes and 
private students. The work consists of tivo parts. The first part 
contains material for Ten Musical Evenings or Classes, consisting of 
Biographical and Critical Annotations, carefully selected musical 
illustrations, etc., relating to Bach, Handel, Haydn, Mozart, Schubert, 
Beethoven, Mendelssohn and Liszt. The second part contains Six- 
Musical Evenings or Programs prepared with equal care upon Brahms, 
Grieg, Gottschalk, and Mason, MacDowell, Arthur Foote, and Mrs. H. 
H. A. Beach, Scharwenka, Jensen and Paderewski, Rubinstein and 
Tsohaikowsky, and miscellaneous programs of American composers. 

Price, Cloth-bound, $1.50 


Anecdotes of Great Musicians 

BY W. FRANCIS GATES 

A unique, valuable, and interesting collection of 300 well-authenti¬ 
cated anecdotes of Great Composers, Players, and Singers, related in an 
entertaining style, and embodying much valuable musical information. 

Price, $1.50 


The First Violin 

BY JESSIE FOTHERG1LL 

st beautifully told, and of unvarying interest, of love and 


Alcestis 

A Charming Musical Novel 

The story of a musician’s career. One of the best musical tales in 
ill literature. The plot is of absorbing interesting throughout. Makes 


Pianoforte Music 


BY JOHN C. FILLMORE 

The only work of its kind in English. It groups the compose 
and their works into epochs, and gives a clear description of tl 
different epochs. It contains an interesting accountof the lives of a 
the greatest composers and their works. 

Price, $1.50 


Musical Essays 

In Art, Culture aud Education 

An encyclopedia of educational mnsical thought. A compendia 
for music teachers and students. A large volume selected from tl 
pages of “ The Etot>b ” for the past ten years. The articles select* 
— ..-bich have a practical bearing upon the work of the teaclu 

Price, $3.00 


and student. 


Chats with Music Students 

Or Talks About Music and Music Life 
By THOMAS TAPPER 

This volume is designed to bring to the attention of all musical 
“■-*- 1 -ic a life’s work the very many cou- 


The Music Life and How to Succeed In It 


the namerons 


By THOMAS TAPPER 

dame to “Chats with Music Students," treating of 

__38 of art and art life. It points out the way of suc- 

teachers and students. Indispensable to every musician. 

Price, $1.50 


Music Talks with Children 

By THOMAS TAPPER 

The most attractive of all music books. One of the most helpful 
and inspiring books about music and music study ever written. Not 
only delightful reading for young people, but equally so for adults, 
either amateur or professional. The subject matter is treated in an 
entertaining manner and creates mnsical possibilities. 

Bound in Cloth, Price, $1.35 


■s’ price-list. 

THEODORE PRESSER, Publisher 

1712 Chestnut Street Philadelphia, Pa . 


THE ETUDE 



H.—1. Violoncello Is pronounced as If spelled vee-o-Ion- 
chello; the Italian C, before e and i. Is pronounced like 
ch In child. 

2. If you will write to the publisher of Thu Etude, he 
will send you a price list of good violins. 

3. A chromatic sign before the last note in a measure, 
the note being tied to the first note in the next measure, 
affects the latter note also, but not other notes on the 
same degree unless no other note on a different degree 
should Intervene. 

4. If two notes are connected by a tie and the second 
note has a staccato mark over it, the value of the last of 
the tied notes is shortened. If a slur is over the two 
notes, both notes are struck, the second being staccato, 
but the two notes are joined as closely as possible. 

M. J.—The School of Musical Art is to be opened In 
New York City this fall: the location is to be 53 Fifth 
Ave. A letter addressed to Mr. Frank Damrosch, Car¬ 
negie Hall. New York City, will likely be forwarded to 
him. He is to be the bead of this school. They will 
have a strong corps of teachers. 

F. H. J.—The composer of the opera “Zampa” Is 
Herold; “Der Freischiitz,” Weber; “Don Juan” (“Don 
Giovanni"), Mozart; “Faust,” Gounod; “Maritana.” Wal¬ 
lace ; “Martha,” Flotow; "Oberon,” Weber; “Norma," 
Bellini; “La Sonnambulu,” Bellini; “I Puritani,” Bel¬ 
lini ; "Poet aud Peasant." SuppiS; “Lucia di Lammer- 
moor,” Donizetti; "La Fille du Regiment," Donizetti; 
"Lucrezia Borgia," Donizetti; “Ernani,” Verdi; "Rig- 
oletto,” Verdi; “La Traviata,” Verdi. 

A. B. M.—1. A whole rest is used to indicate a full 
measure of rest, no matter what may be the time sig¬ 
nature; if several measures’ rest is to be indicated, the 
rest is lengthened between the third aud fourth lines and 
above it Is placed the number of measures’ rest. 

2. An enharmonic change is passing from one degree 
to another, which have the same position on a keyed in¬ 
strument but may be represented differently in notation; 
for example, from F-sharp to G-flat. 

R. H.—1. As Beethoven died in 1827, when Wagner 
was but a boy. the story “A Pilgrimage to Beethoven” is 
fictitious: it is designed to show Wagner’s enthusiasm 
for Beethoven. 

3. Losebborn, the composer, died In June of this year. 
Leschetizky lives in Vienna; Paderewski has an estate 
In Switzerland where he spends most of his time. 

J. R. L.—The direction M. M., half-note ec”« , “ RA •- 
dicates that you set the scale to 54 and thal 
is equal to one of the beats. This will do t 
time; for */« the half-note should be dotted. 

G. E. M.—For the use of vocal teachers who want a 
systematic course of instruction, we recommend Root's 

Technic and Art of Singing" and Greene’s "Standard 
Graded Course." A pupil who wishes to improve in 
reading music should use “Methodical Sight Singing" by 
Root. The publisher of The Etude will send these books 
to you for examination. 

Student. —1. The syllables used in reading vocal music 
are Do, Dee. Re, Ree, Mi, Fa, Fee, Sol, See. La, Lee, Tl, 
Do, ascending; descending they read Do. Ti Tav La 
Lay, Sol, Say, Fa, Mi, May. Re, Rah, Do. The French 
use I)o, Re, Mi. etc., for the degrees C, D, E, etc., C- 
sharp is Do diese. E-flat is Mi bemol. 

2, There is mU ch controversy as to the relative merits 
of the fixed do system as used in France and the movable 
do, as used so largely in England and in the United 
States. The writer prefers the "movable do”; probably 
if he had been trained musically in France he would 
prefer the "fixed do.” If the key changes in a composi- 
MS n f, tll0se who use the “movable do” system change 
Do accordingly. A temporary modulation does not 
necessitate a change. For a study of the Freneh system, 
we recommend a work published by Dr. Edouard Blitz : 
for a study of modulation especially with reference to 
V '£ ra -aT. ai S’ try Mr. Louis Arthur Russel’s book, 
How to Read Modern Music." Mr. Frederic W. Root 
will shortly have ready a work on the subject one of 
the sections of his course "Methodical Sight Singing." 
two parts of which are now published. The books 8 men- 
tiom-d can be obtained from the publisher of The Etude 
" ■ A.—We give you the following titles for certain 
numbers in Hellers Opus 1 45. We have no knowledge as 
^oFs warrant for printing them; It is likely 
they are his own idea as to the character of the music 
Do not get the impression that they were given by the 
composer. No. 1 At the Spinning wheel; No. 6, Dane “I 
Shadows, No. 8, Invocation; No. 10, Prayer- No rr 

‘ - he iv Hf T*- b< T r , : t, No ' 12 > Restlessness; No.13; 

£ la 'alse, No 1G, II Penseroso; No. 17, Intermezzo 1 
No. 19, Pastoralle; No. 21, Elfin Play; No. 22 IIaru 
Strains; No. 23, Prelude; No. 24. WhndereP a 
No. 25, Epilogue. 


SPECL 


OTICES 


BAND AND ORCHESTRA DIRECTOR WANTED IN 
n 1 ennsylvama State Institution. One capable of play¬ 
ing some Instrument as well as the Cabinet Organ. P 7 
VOCAL DIRECTOR WANTED TO TAKE C HAR GEOF 
Iaige choir and chorus In the same Institution 

, th e above positions are open to single men. 
^aiary 18 not small and Includes all expenses, making 
a desirable position away from the large cities. Address 
Director, Room 515, 1420 Chestnut St., S 


delphia. Pm.“ ^esmui St., Philm 

NEW SONGS.—SEND 25 CENTS FOR TWO POP-’ 
"Daffodils" and "Tomorrow,” Gloy Dieter, 
1121 Rhode Island St., Lawrence, Kansa s. 

.,'Y^-NTED—AMBITIOUS TEACHER (PIANO) WITH 

-isr ® 


A SOUTHERN YOUNG LADY GRADUATE- „ 
position as pianist, vocalist, or accompanist 1 n DEs 'SE» 
best relerences. Address. F . E. L. Warren’ 1 °?“ 
AMATEUR COMPOSITIONS’ HEVTSEfr~TsU--_ 
tion fee. $ 1 . 00 . Address. W. Malmene 2733 
St. Louis, Mo., enclosing stamps, ’ La wton A £ 


preparing for church position o. 
pupils successfully passed the associate examhL **• 
the American Guild of Organists, in May Hun 1 , 00 « 
sixty have obtained church positions. Pupils comhff, 0 "' 
a distance receive special consideration. cfasaSuf S'® 
ffissue. ^ adTertiSemeut snother 





You certainly m. _ 
orders just right.— Bessie Simmons. 

Please send me 32 copies of "Root's Sight Reading "No 
1. We are having a remarkable success with this book 
Its use has created a new interest in the reading of music 
I am much pleased with it —William A. Wetzell. 

1 am determined that my class of 65 pupils shall receive 
The Etude each month. I have found no tonic eaual to 
It.-A. Starbud. “™ 

Allow me to tender my sincere appreciation of The 
Etude. As a pianist I find it Indispensable to the art 
and far^surpassing^any other work of its kind I hare 

I find The s a very valuable magazine, not only 
for the (nusic which it contains, but also for the valuable 
reading matter. I find it a companion, and feel that If 
1^ slop reading It I will lose my pleasure.— E. T. Pelt- 

Y'ou may send me one dozen Landon's Music Writing 
Books, No. 2. They have formed a permanent place on 
my teaching list .—Herbert Hutchinson. 

I have received "Melody Pictures” and consider It e 
great advantage in my teaching .—Clara B. Holcomb. 

I have received Schmoll’s “Melody Pictures" and think 
they are of rare excellence, cultivating the taste aud 
pleasing alike to both pupil and teacher.—ff»i. J. Warm. 

Allow me to say that for inspiration, courage, and 
and intellectual ldr— *-■* *“ 

-- „-gazine grows with e 

_ _ __how any magazine could touch _ 

channels necessary to the teacher's and student's life 
than does yours. It is magnificent .—Fay Simmons Dam. 

Allow me to express my appreciation for the almosl 
perfect attention each and every one of my orders ban 
always received, as well as the quality of the music la 
your catalog.— P. Herbst. 

I have been receiving your excellent magazine Tut 

Etude for a long time, and I-* “-" ”* “ 

upon the stead” ‘-* J 
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___ __ = _ r __ _ to compliment jou 

he steady improvement, where improvement has 
impossible. You keep so thoroughly “up-to-datt 
1 your articles and music as well.— E. A. Weietl. 
i like your publications so much. They are veil 
fingered, and the print is good.— Mrs. Kate Norment. 

I have not found a book for beginners that will equal 
“First Steps In Pianoforte-Study,” and I take pleasure la 
recommending it to my scholars.— Mrs. Chas. Shecm. 

“First Steps In Pianoforte-Study” received, and 1 UK 
It so well, I must have another copy.— K. C. Mclnrojl. 

I find the "Standard Graded Course of Singing. “I 
Greene, an excellent method, and use it to the best as 
vantage. The work merits an extensive clrculauou- 
J. C. Ringwald. , , „ 

I have found Landon’s "Foundation Materials ww 

satisfactory in my work with piano pupils.— Mrs. n. 
McKinney. tb , 

Every piece in the “Popular Parlor Album is worw. 
of praise as being beautiful and moderately dlmau 
They are pieces to be played any time and anywhere. 
Mrs. A. E. Holding. ’ „„n e stloa 

“Modern Drawing Room Pieces” is a splendid co ecu 
A good addition to the most excellent list of folios v 
out by Presser .—Blanche E. Curtiss. 

“Modern Drawing Room Pieces" is the best cone* 

I have seen.— Mrs. Maggie Miller. . noon 

Having carefully examined “Modern Drawing^ 

Pieces,” I consider It a very desirable collection 
parlor and recital use.—Cora B. Klutz. . BooB 

I am so much pleased with “Modern Drawing 
Pieces" that I send you an order for several cop 
Kate R. Rudisill. , .. „ Po „ulsr 

For teaching purposes and recreation, tne r u 
Parlor Album’’ is excellent. The, variety of su> 
pleasing to all lovers of good music.— D. F. Vavts. ^ , a 
I shall use the "Popular Parlor Album" for 
the future, as It is just such a collection as 1 Jgjve 
wanting for cultivating quiet, melodious and e p 
playing in these grades.— S. L. Qotcan. terf 

I have examined the "Popular Parlor Album |( „ 
carefully, and like It very much. I expect to 
my teaching— Mrs. F. Leavenu-orth-Colby. an( j ic 

I have always found yonr house most ODiigma ywlf 
commodatlng, and I thank you most heartily 
many favors.— Mrs. R. E. Bently. , was rtfi 

I received the music that was sent me 
much pleased with the selections.-—Dnope ne aea ■ rt y 
I received the Czerny Studies, Op. 39, and 
nothing better .—Sophie Sorenson. ., se ful Id 

The “Diabelli Studies” for 4 hands are very us* 
little students.— J. a. Hettel. t „ h . gehmolL 

I am delighted with "Melody Pictures, os ^ 
The pieces are not only Instructive but also very 
—Mrs. P. A. Skeen. , .. best W* 

I have used “First Steps” and find It the 0|| 
for beginners In plnao study.—Mrs. J. K. Mco)’ grrsi 
I have been a most appreciative reader of wi 
since the early volumes.— Winifred M. Eli>>- . nur tesy » D “ 
I wish to thank vou for your unfailing court* 
promptness.— T. L. krebs. . vour prompt «•' 

I want to express my appreciation of your v 
tention to all orders .—Nellie M. Hamm. 


MEMORY pictures. 

By VIRGINIA C. CASTLEMAN. 


II. 


Among the Foothills. 

__ gtftneer Uad responded to a call to the foot- 
,r!f the West—a far cry from the mountains of 
hllls .°f t and the doctor's house beside the turnpike; 
T« ^. t™. *1- Httle «u.ic room sire M 
w.d to tbfiourtl. tloor ot . big »to... b.illd.ng ooom 
1 . „ hal( a block of the prettiest street in Idaho s 
Py “fl At least, so she was thinking a few days 
£ let' arrival, as she sat beside the tiny curtained 
Inflows that were like loopholes Ml the walls. 
m these same loopholes, she looked out over 
« low roofs to the sagebrush foothills that 
! he A fhe outDOsts, so to speak, of this new world, 
hutting away even the horizon of the land that she 
c lled hotne. The Stranger sighed, the,, resolutely 
Xing up her courage, she looked critically around 
£ little room which was her present abode. It 
mnld be made homelike, site knew, and at once she 
Zt about the task with enthusiasm, stopping now 
anil then in front of the open piano.to run her fingers 
lightly over the keys in search of some dear melody 
til through the long months to come the piano would 
remain her friend, her only intimate, sympathetic to 
Wr moods. , . 

Every day, when the big bell rang the half-hour 
periods, there was a procession of girls to aud from 
the Stranger’s “upper room." It was at first an ab¬ 
sorbing study, the gauging of each pupil s ability and 
temperament, hut before many weeks had passed all 
acre placed, as it were. There yet remained that 
more interesting process, the finding out of the indi¬ 
viduality, as often a matter of impression as of study. 
There was the most <lifted one, who had tile hue eon- 
(•option of the three sisters—Art, Music, Poetry— 
and excelled in all. For her, Czerny’s Etudes and 
Heller’s “Art of Phrasing” were easy conquests, while 
Chopin’s mazurkas, nocturnes, and waltzes, and Men¬ 
delssohn's “Songs Without Words” were as ,1 joy 
forever.” This fortunate being had a musical atmos¬ 
phere in the home, the mother herself being an ardent 
lover of Mendelssohn. It was 110 surprise, then, to 
the Stranger—those hours of delightful companion¬ 
ship at the pianoforte. And there was another one, 
whose talents and training had resulted in a fine in¬ 
terpretation of the Mozart Sonatas; liers was a deli¬ 
cate touch, perhaps rather acquired than intuitive. 

The great surprise lay elsewhere, however, and 
came upon the Stranger almost unawares, for not at 
first sight did she guess the music longing latent in 
this student’s soul, awaiting the touch of love for its 
development. Such a laughter-loving creature, fore¬ 
most in dance and song, with a bit of dash in her 
composition, caring (apparently) only for the flashy 
music of the day, yet with a certain originality, a 
natural rhythmic grace lietrayed in the lightest mel¬ 
ody her fingers drew from the keys. It was this sing¬ 
ing quality in her playing that first attracted notice 
and led to a more personal study of her case, since 
here the Stranger saw her opportunity for the 
‘ moulding influences.” The obstacles to be met aud 
conquered were serious; there was no previous ac¬ 
quaintance with the masters of music; there was 
inability to read well at sight; but to offset the de¬ 
fects, there was a wonderful capacity for work, and 
an appreciation of the beautiful, coupled with ambi¬ 
tion to excel. Befqre the end of the first term, she 
bad made rapid strides, with an ever-increasing inter- 
'd; and it was in this eager young disciple that the 
st ranger found readiest response. Next came the 
question: Which of the masters shall be the touch¬ 
stone for this one’s entrance to the true music-world ? 
Hie answer was not far to seek. Beneath the magic 
"and of Chopin, the door of imagination softly 
°]>ened, never to close again. Could any other mu- 
sician, not beyond the comprehension of youth, com- 
bme the qualities of sparkling gayety, delicious 
rhythm (even tempo rubato), and that underlying 
Pathos that stirs the heart to tears? Through the 
silent years, the Chopin spirit seeks its devotees 
anew, and now and again the eerie mantle rests, if 
,ut for a brief moment of time, upon young, conse- 
1 rated hands. The Stranger bowed her head in gran* 
Uule that once again she was the medium of this 
music joy to another soul; while to the pupil, those 
“aurs in the upper room became a memory for life. 


THE ETUDE 
A Piano at a Nominal Price PIANO and ORGAN 

Chicago’s largest music house, Lyon & Healy, 
announce a Clearing Sale of Pianos. Several hun¬ 
dred splendid instruments are offered without reserve 
until all are sold. In this stock are a number of 
Steinway and Weber pianos, and new and second¬ 
hand pianos, including instruments of the following 
well-known makes: Sterling, Huntington, Vose, 

Fischer, Weber, Chickering, etc., etc. In square 
pianos here are fine-toned instruments at $25, $40, 

$60, and upwards. In Upright pianos neat instru- 
menls at. $100, $120, $140, $150, $65, $190, $200, and 
upwards. This is an opportunity that will not occur 
again. Any piano not proving entirely satisfactory 
may be returned at their expense. Address Lyon & 

Healy, 77 Adams St., Chicago. Distance is no ob¬ 
stacle, for in proportion to the saving to be made 
the freight charges are insigniffcant. Any banker will 
assure youof the entire responsibility of LyonA Healy. 


A TONIC 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 

Half a teaspoonful in half a glass of water, 
refreshes and invigorates the entire system. 
A strengthening tonic and nerve food. 


Using a Kegrize Fountain Pen is a 

pleasure 


q tt~a~r~a n t O ID 

Ink will not drop from Pen while writing- 
Manufactured by the 

KEGRIZE pen CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Price. $2.00 Rea'»‘ ered ”*"■ 8c ' extr * 


FIFTY CENTS EACH 

COLLECTIONS 

Music of the better class, although popular; 
nothing more difficult than the second grade 

Attractive Subst^ntia-l Useful 
FIRST PARLOR. PIECES 

For the Viano 

A collection ol thirty-four piece* from *och 
Gurlitt, Schmoil, Engelmann, Sartorio, and other as notea com 

P< Si poor selection in the work; all intended for use in thefirst 

little home player. 

The G»i!}ChantM,^ltz.' e ’:,^ 

“ lUymakent' 1 March."' Tte^btoUon of this work is Ursulas, 
jo every way. 

MUSICAL PICTURES 

For Piano or Organ 

.d^^S^aTthep^a^ro 

Stew?SrSSassSaSS 

" Little Home Player " collection. 

24 PIECES FOR. SMALL HANDS 

By H. ENGELMANN 
For the Plano 

As a writer who mingles the pleasing with lh * 

‘Ss.sssr.o? 

SudoiWIn^tte^nd«nd wcond grade!though it is invaluable.. 
* n i?bought separotely^ttie"compositions would Curt over te .«; 
st jo cents noneginner can aflord to U- without them. 

THE CHILDREN S FRIEND 

By LOVIS KOHLER. 

Op. 243. Two Books. 50 Cents each 

arranged. 

THEO. PRESSER. Publieher, Philadelphia. Pa. 


100,000 

a-TSfe* MMr... 

BLAIR 1 FOUNTAIN PEN. CO-163 *^iy, S«ilc 104. NX 


^ . . ||t» HTROSLKhT II 

hr the Ixst mS-hanlcs and rnfrs. the world oeer it- 
valuable In household uee, for Furniture, Chine, Ivory. 
Hooks Leather, and wberevara etrong adhevive Is de- 
1« bottle or collapsible eelf-eealtog tube {rr 
ta 10c Dnaihel for 1 2e. If your dealer taaeu't our line. 
Le purl PHOTO PASTE. 

• t>v malt 10c. 


UU»»1A CERENT 


Z oz else reuuis wj ..1 ---■ 


Brilliant Piano M usic fo r Social end Recit.l^Use 

MODERN DRAWING room PIECES mce „ M . 


Contains exclusively brilHant and attnmttve^drawtng^r^om XSTiV Ariking character and proven 

mgs - ■ - - 

No further suggestion as to th h gh MacDowell, Reinecke and Kolltng. 

- PuStUhet. .7.Z Chestnut St.. PhtteUetphte. Pe. 


GOOD music lives forever 

Back Numbers of “ 1904 " 

The Etude 

25 CENTS PER BUNDLE. 

More than 30 Pieces of Music in e.eh Package. 

Address THE ETUDE. 1712 Chestnut Street. Ph.ladelph.w, Pa. 

















































































THE etude 


BOYS! BOYS! BOYS! 


THE ETUDE will start any boy in a profitable busi¬ 
ness at no expense to him. 

Use your leisure time and your vacation to learn some¬ 
thing of business and earn pocket money for yourself. 

How many neighbors, friends and acquaintances have you and 
your family who own pianos, and would appreciate a monthly visit 
of a lot of good, new and popular music at a very small cost? 

In addition to the profit you will earn regularly we offer 
Special Prizes, watches, knives, etc., for persistent and intelligent 
work, without which no business ever succeeded. 

Simply send THE ETUDE a postal card saying you are interested and we will do the rest. 
Address BOYS’ DEPARTMENT, THE ETUDE, 1712 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Sell Etudes and Earn Pocket Money 


THE COOKE-KELLER COMBINATION MUSIC STAFF RULER 



Tiik New York State Music Teachers' Assori«H„ 
in Rochester, .Tune 27th-29th, under therT.fi} 100 » 
Mr. Jaroslaw <le Zielinski, of Buffalo. The tS™ n ' J 
on Tuesday morning with the reports of officer 
business matters, followed by a vocal recital <nk,t 
noon was given up to organ recitals by w}|heimu!£?' 
schulte. of Chicago, and Mary Chappe fL 111 * 1 
Rochester. In the evening. Rudolph Ganz of ChL“ ! 
gave a piano recital. The morning session on WertnSP' 
was given up to addresses and discussions on subw?. 1 
nected with work in music in the public sehrvu. , c ® 
afternoon, Mr. Edwin Lockhart, of New York oio “ ^ 
a song recital and lecture, followed by bl LJI S ’ S’* 
by Mme. Bit-dice Blye. The evening concert 
Julian Walker, basso. Mrs. Eva Gardner Oolem»f“ bl 
pratio, and Mr. Neidllska, violinist. On Thurotav 
mg business was again taken up and Geneva wZikT 
as the place for holding the next meeting. Papers" 
read on vocal subjects by Miss A. J. Latham and Mr t 
Mehan, of New York City. The afternoon was el v /„. 
social recreation : In the evening a lecture recital on , 
work of women composers, by Miss Mary Howard^ 
Buffalo, and the Harmonic Quartet, and a miscShuL? 
concert by Reed Miller, tenor, and Milada Czerny 322? 
The president for 1905-1900 is Mr. Carl G Sehmii , 
New York; Chairman of the l'rogram Commit’ 
Charles ^II. Farnsworth, of the Teachers' College/s 

The house in which J. S. Bach was born at Eisenach 
as^Bach U SI C u^u e m b> ’ th<? Ra< h Soclet Y and will be t» 

Joachim, the violinist, recently celebrated hla seventy- 
rourtn birthday. v 

Giacomo Puccini, the composer, is in Argentine this 




LESCHETIZSKY’S SECRET OF SUCCESS IS CONCENTRATION 

THE PRACTICE REGISTER on our Ruler la an Improvement upon a device uaed It 

- ■ creaae and Improve the proyrem of moat atudeuu 100 jyer eenf. ^ It turue^waated praotioe Into^perfcet praetlre. It alone^altliou^Uie lueatimahly va 

THE COOKE-KELLER CO. 708 Halsey St","Brooklyn? NY* 


ZABEL BROTHERS 


Music Printers 


AND ENGRAVERS 


YOVR MVSIC IS TORN!! 


It will take one minute to repair it by using 


Multum In Parvo Binding Tape. 5 yards 
roll of white linen or 10 yards roll of paper— 
25 cents each, postpaid. If your music dealer 
does not carry it send to THEO. FRESSER, 
Philadelphia, or MULTUM IN PARVO 
BINDER CO.. 624 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Music typography in all Its Branches 

- 

iDudley C. Limericl 


Symphony Orchestra. 

An English contemporary in a 

and organists calls attention to tL_„_ 

Mr. J. B. Calkin and Dr. Charles Steggall, both „_ 

had passed the four-score age. and Mr. Thomas Webber, 
who had Just reached his 92nd year. Other conspicuous 
illustrations were Dr. Longhurst, of Canterbury; Dt. 
Done, of Worcester: and Dr. Hopkins, of the Temple, 
London, all of them octogenarians. Since 1775, only flye 
men have held the place of organist at St. Paul's Cathe¬ 
dral, London: John Jones, served 41 years, succeededbj 
Thomas Attwood, who held the appointment for 42 yean: 
then followed Sir John Goss, who served for 34 years and 
was succeeded by Sir John Stainer, who resigned In 188a. 
and was followed by Sir George C. Martin, the pi 
Incumbent. 

A London paper says that Florizel von Reuter, tin 
prodigy violinist and composer, is shortly to be .... 
drawn from public work for a period of five years which 
's to be devoted to the most thorough study and prepare 

Ion for the future. His p---i*-- ” 

imple than that of Josef E 
period of retirement a matu 
the young ’cellist. 

At a recent meeting of the Philadelphia Orchestra A«- 
soclation. it was voted to give to anyone paying *25.w a 
membership in the Association, and one vote for eaca 
¥25.00 subscribed, the Idea being to enlarge the number 
of persons interested in the organization. 

Announcement has been made as to a number of teach 
ers for the School of Musical Art. New York City, to» 
under the directorship of Mr. Frank Damrosch. 
piano teacher i - — 


No. 10 South Flicks Stmt, Philadelphia 

( Market above Fifteenth) 


POPULAR PARLOR ALBUM 

FOR THE PIANO. PRICE, SO CENTS. 

Our “First Parlor Pieces” has perhaps had 
the largest sale of any fifty-cent collection. The 
Popular Parlor Album may be regarded as a contin¬ 
uation of that volume, and of equal excellence. 

It contains pieces in or about Grade III. Not 
the stock standard pieces found in various collec¬ 
tions, but a wealth of new, pleasing pieces of light 
and attractive character and only moderate diffi¬ 
culty. Many well-known and popular composers 
are represented—Schnecker, Read, Petrie, Lack, 
^lgar and Reinhold are among them. 

Every piece is selected with the greatest care for 
some intrinsic worth; not a dull number in the 
book. Every music lover will find many occasions 
when this volume will be available for their own 
or others’ recreation and pleasure. 
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nfflll-JMIltlWIlEEl 

U 1IERE’S A RICH FIELD 

Be Independent And Your Own Employer 

— yjy E ^successfully teach 

Piano Tuning 

BY MAIL 

by a new scientific method. 
The course includes action 
regulating, voicing, fine 
repairing, etc., with per- 
-onal attention to each 
„iudent. We are the origi¬ 
nal teachers of Piano 
TVNE-A-PHONE, an 
an hear can set the equal 
rsements of Ministers, Public 
,0,,™-— -. j nts. universities, Colleges, Piano Manufac¬ 
ture! Super " { successful graduates. In these days of 

Hirers, and n “"? „ ncerta intv it is wise to fortify one’s self by 
competition a . which can be turned into money any time or 

learning a professionj^e^ world at an hour>s notice . Write to-day 
forour illustrated prospectus. 

NILES BRYANT SCHOOL OF PIANO TUNING 
ttny Music Hall _Battle Creek. Mich. 



JtSL Studio Notes 

By D. A. CLIPP1NQER 

Studio Notes No. 2 &IBJ! Price > 25c 

Address D. A. CL1PP1NGER, Kimball Hall, Chicago, 111. 


mDCCTDV The Latest March “ Hit ‘ 

rUKLo lKl MARCH and TWO-STEP 


wihinj pi«e 

GRAVES &CO■, ,l ! 


A Better Location 
than Yours 

would be in the Land of Manatee, in Vir¬ 
ginia, the Carolinas, Georgia or Florida 
AND WE CAN PROVE IT 



RITE for a copy of the special South¬ 
ern edition of the Seaboard Air Line 
Magazine, which is superbly illus¬ 
trated and contains hundreds of 
specific opportunities for profitable 
investment in the South, and points 
out a desirable location for you, it matters not what 
your occupation. A list of orange groves, banana 
plantations, truck and fruit farms for sale, will also 
be forwarded if desired. 

J. W. WHITE 

General Industrial Agent 
PORTSMOUTH, VA. 

Seaboard Air Line Railway 


IN a recently published “History of Irish Music, the 
author, W. H. Grattan Flood, claims that "the Irish in¬ 
vented ^musical format the jjerm of which developed into 

fused music all over Europe. 

A People's Music School, for the benefit of sewing 
girls and milliners, in Paris, founded bv Gustave Char- 
pentier, the composer, has been closed on account of lack 
of funds. The founder gave liberally to the school. 

Paderewski received ¥7000 from the New York Central 
Railroad Co. as damages for Injuries received in an acci¬ 
dent last April. 

Accobdixg to an Interview with Manager Conried, the 
receipts of the last New York Opera season were ¥L- 
233,600. 

A statue is to be erected to Palestrina In the town 
which gave him his name. 

Cabl Reinecke celebrated his 81st birthday in June. 
He retired from the Leipzig Conservatory directorship in 
1902. 

The program for the season of 1905-1906 to be given 
by the Sing Akademie, of Leipzig, includes a list of works 
that would stagger any American organization, which 
rarely produces more than three or four a season. They 
will give: Beethoven's "Missa Solemnis," Brahms 
“Burial Song,” “Song of the Parsees,” “Nitnie” and "Ger¬ 
man Requiem,” Bach's “Christmas Oratorio” and "St. 
Matthew Passion," Haydn's “Creation” and Elgar's 
“Apostles.” 

Sir Edward Elgar, the English composer, is visiting 
the United States. 

Heinrich Bernhard Scholz, the composer, celebrated 
his 70th birthday a short time since. He lives in Frank¬ 
fort, Germany. 

Rudof Weinwurm, a Viennese composer, whose works 
frequently appear on choral programs, recently celebrated 
his 70th birthday. He is a strong figure in choral work 
in Vienna. 

Albert Loschhorn, the composer, died in Berlin. June 
4th. He would have been 86 years old on June 2ith. 
He was piano teacher at the Royal Institute for Church 
Music since 1851. His etudes and other educational 
works for the piano have had wide popularity. 

Albert Ellmenreich, a German composer of a Pre¬ 
vious generation, best known to players of today by a 
little "Spinning Song," died In Liibeck, aged 90 years. 

Brfjtkoph and Hartel will publish a complete edi¬ 
tion of Haydn's works. 

It Is announced that Puccini’s new opera “Marie 
Antoinette” is to be given in Turin in the fall. 

The 150th anniversary of Mozart's birth ’ an " a S 
1906, will be made the occasion of a Festival at balzmirg. 

Mr. N. Vert, for many years a P0P«> ar English con- 
, cert director, who managed the work of Prominent 
j European and American artists, died in London, last 

m °DB. Charles Steggall, an 2!.^.^, n R Bll8 Jl„ 0 ^ a a "a‘pupil 

^ e VlhT7ou a ndtrrVthe P RoTa™CoJ,eg of 
and a great number of hymn-tunes and cnanus. 


Mr. John Tow- 
Louis, was gb 
address on 'll 


HOME NOTES. 


loliday Work." 




a , — WSm - - --by pupils of the Quincy 

(III.). Conservatory, June 12th. 

The tenth anniversary concert of the Euridice Club, of 
Salisbury, N. C., was given June 29th. 

The Home Music Study Club, of Columbus, Ohio, gave 
a June Musicale, June 29th. The club numbers eleven 

The 31st commencement exercises of the Grand Con¬ 
servatory of Music. New York City, were held at the 
Waldorf-Astoria, June 28th. The degree of Master of 
Music was given to three persons, Bachelor of Music 
conferred on seven. Associate of Music on two. and 
Teachers’ Certificates to five. 

An annual testimonial and certificate recital v 
by Miss Parry Bundy's pupils at Topeka, Kan., J- 
Two teachers’ certificates and six testimonials wt 

A ROMANTIC opera in three acts, “The Bride 
Hudson," libretto and music by Theodore Stearns, 
given at Coudersjmrt, Pa., under the direction of 
composer, who is a resident of the city. The work won 
a great artistic success. „ 

The commencement exercises of the Bloomfield sem¬ 
inary were held Jane 15th. 

The first commencement exercises of the Kroeger 
School of Music, St. Louis, Mo., we— «- *'■“ <««" 
Recital Hall, June 15th. Nine pun! 
ers' Course, four the Collegiate Cc 

uate Course. . ,, . .. _ 

Four public recitals were given by pupils of the 
Whitham School of Music. Lawrence, Mass., June 3d, 5th, 
10th, and 12th. The first annual concert and reception 

'commencement exercises of the Waynesburg Col¬ 
lege of Music, C. W. Best, director, were held June 20th. 

A summer session of the University School of Music, 
Ann Arbor, Mich., was held June 20th-August 4th. 

The ninth annual commencement of*tbe lleslern Con¬ 
servatory of Music, Norfolk (Neb.) Branch, was held 
June 15th. Mrs. Cora A. Beels Is director in charge 

AN organ recital was given at Allegheny < ollege. 
Meadvllle, Fa., June 21st, by Mr. Wm. C. Carl, of New 

The commencement recital of the music department of 
the Montana Agricultural College was given June 3d. 

The tenth annual commencement and concert or ,nR 
Mershon School of Music. Marlon, Ind 
21st. There were six graduates. 

The sixteenth annual conceit of th- 
School of Music. A. W. Gale, director. 

1G The 253d to 256th recital by pupil* of Mr. 
Blumenschein. Dayton, O.. occurred " 

The graduating — 


„„„ in the Odeon 
finished the Teach- 
•se, four the Grad- 


, held June 


_ _ 19th and 20th. 

. Missouri Conservatory 

Elsenberg, director, was held 


_ M __ rerslty 

Lawrence Erb, director, w 

„„„ _ There were two graduates. 

K Oratorio Chorus, under the direction of a 
•Hiawatha * 


commencement recital 
Wooster School of Music, * ’ ~ 
held June ' 


orun, unurr iuc uucvv.ou --- 

Wedding-Feast” and “The I>eath of 


gave “Hiawatha’s Wedding Feast and I 
Minnehaha " bv Colerldge-Taylor, June lSlh. 
The annual commencement concert oi \ 


Music" School. Chicago, was held June 14th. Then* were 

el %ra a nnuii a pup.l.' reyl.als of the W.rtz School of 
Music. New York City, were held June 6th and 9th. 
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The Violinist 


«. .. jvuiiku iur ujauueis « 

vionn, are now sending a Violin ©oio wim irouv —-- 

to yearly subscribers for $1.50 ; one solo each month, not bound 
? journal but printed separately in regular sheet music form 
Send Ten Cents (stamps) tor copy of THE VIOLINIST. Address 

The Violinist. 2155 Gladys Avenue, Chicago 


program teetures. oursue .« ; ’Bartholomew, organist 


CHANGED HUSBAND 
Wife Made Wise Change in Food. 

Change of diet is the only way to really cure 


Mrs. Meek, soprano : le "urej J, lanists, Miss 'Mange oi me. 

Geiger; rectalbyMr.and Mr^Enenberg,^ .. bo| , toma< . h and ))OW el trouble. 

.- 

recital by Mme. Blrdice B ye. t Mueller . Tie 


Mrs. “Mv husband had dyspepsia when we were married 
Orndorf^ a Brabms'rec'imT by^Kurt" and h ad suffered from it for several years. It was 

to flnd anything he co,,,d eat w,t, “ 

M^ntgom^rf'Ala Do^gfass 0 Poweii,’ Nashville. Tenn.. 

Auditors. -nmnoser and author, died in Ger- 

MR. KKNSTPAIER. ^?® p b “ a ® a Vienna, December 21. 
many, May 9th. “ e was Miucatlon in music and in 
l 826 -.““I A ,ern lan^« ““ » e «as a pupil In 

the classic and modern tang^ * and gtudlpd tlleor) , wit h 
piano P la 5' I i “ g 1 ^ 5 M h| went to'Munich and studied with 
Sechter. Ini 1843,J 1 * ,° ar s of professional labor In 
Lachner. After some > in 1851, and made his 

Guildhall School of Music son Mai patter, now 


Guildhall 

S SB 

iwwsiurfAd several worw id magazines ; a most 


the BESTand CHEAPEST house 



jgsanHIE 

Scusrsg PHILADAPA.! 

________ Free, ’ 

^rVtltlpted for concerl or 

u the rtwl tvi°lif tt ; e J nd Ket 13,75 W °; h ;:[nTr a6iC or° r m»^»» leriiis—100 

JitRT Mll'sil'3|ip»ilT5iS'''.S'- CHICA60_ 


SSBiss* 

important work was 
•Alte Klavler Music. 

-..nitiosers for the * 
order 


out bad results. 

“I thought this was largely due to the use of coffee 
and persuaded him to discontinue it. He did so. and 
Itcgan to drink Postum Food Coffee. The change did 
him good from the beginning, his digestion improved; 
he suffered much less from his nervousness, and when 
he added Grape-Nuts food to his diet he was soon 
entirely cured. 

“My friend, Mrs.-> of ' ickslmrg (my 

former home), had liccomo a nervous wreck also from 
dvspepsia. Medicines had no effect, neither did travel 
help her. On my last visit home, some months ago, 

w 1 ___ 1...1 1 _ nan I'rnno-KlllM food. She WM 111 


moat ] persuaded her to u 


Serlesjectnres^and den V *L »nd consented. She stuck to it until it 
R restored her health so completely that she is now the 


irginal and Harpsichord.' 

-'!LSm nSfi ' 


the best manu 


any large f< 

SP 2°‘llrst end twemy «ESd‘te? dollar*, re 

|pWy'. f ° r d ^ prizes for the „*t two songs 

' * The <,I 'stm<»u3ti? r manut^ 

2ATV fe&i to members of the Associs- 
Competition will 1* >i m ” 1 , judged l>y 'heir orlgj- 


shin. a i u •* u , 
Tea chers" As»»f la t i 


s made, the Bslmer md feber 


most enthusiastic frientl of Grape-Nuta that I ever 
knew. She eats it with cream or dry, just as it comes 
from the package—keeps it in her room and eats it 
whenever she feels like it. 

“I ltegan eating Grape-Nuts food, myself, when my 
baby was two months old, and I don’t know what I 
should have done without it. My appetite waa gone, 
1 was weak end nervous and afforded lmt very little 
nourishment for the child. The Grape-Nut* food, of 
which I soon grew very fond, speedily set all this 
r;*ht again, and the baity grew healthful, rosy and 
beautiful as a mother could wish. He is two years 
old now and eats Grape-Nuts food himself. I wish 
every tired young mother knew of the good that 
Grape Nuts would do her. 

Names given by Postum C 


.. Battle Creek. Mieh. 
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THE etude 


A FOUR.-HAND COLLECTION 
FOR. ORGAN OR PIANO 

* * * 

The Juvenile Duet Players 

PRICE, 50 CENTS 

* * * 

[jJUj COLLECTION of piano duets suitable for the 
ini ill Cabinet Organ or Piano in the earlier grades. 

It consists of many of the most popular numbers 
selected from our catalogue and arranged in effec¬ 
tive manner. This volume has been prepared in deference 
to a very general demand for easy four-hand pieces that 
could be played on the CABINET ORGAN. 

Both the primo and secondo parts will be found to be 
about of equal grade. 

In many ways this volume is quite unique. The con¬ 
tents have been made up from the best-selling solos in our 
catalogue, the arrangements are sparkling, and while within 
the compass of the organ, are just as well suited for the 
piano. 

The value of duet playing, even in the earlier grades, 
cannot be overestimated. 

A HISTORY OF MUSIC FOR CHILDREN 

FIRST STUDIES IN 
MUSIC BIOGRAPHY 

By THOMAS TAPPER 

FULLY ILLUSTRATED PRICE, $1.50 
For Self or Class Study 
For One's Own Reading 

F R foundation-study in n 

obtainable. Teachers ____,_ 

biography over history for first study will sect... .... 
results in their class-room work with this volume. 

Each biography is the result of careful study; it is direct, 
readable, and never heavy. Events in American history are deftly 
woven in, and the reader gets an historicarpicture from biograph¬ 
ical study. 

A full and complete sketch of every composer's life is given, 
containing as much as the average student should know ofcom- 


posers. L value lies 
and in the expert manner in 
general history by idenlifyin 
characters and incidents, tilt 
world-history. 

! preface, directed tc 


-it stimulates and tr._.. 

ch it makes use of the fa 
h composer with certain fa 


stions for further study. 


explains fully how to 
each composer there is 

• :-- e j q Uest j ons 


Almost tv Kindergarten Method 

FIRST STEPS 
IN PIANOFORTE STUDY 

Compiled by Theo. Presser 
PRICE, $1.00 

A concise, practical, and melodious intro¬ 
duction to the study of PIANO PLAYING 

SOME POINTS OF INTEREST: 


this work during three years. 

Graded so carefully and beginning so simply as to be almost a 
kindergarten method. 

It wilt take a child through the first nine months of instruction 
in a most pleasing and profitable manner. 

To teach from one book is monotonous; it f.as become the 
practice among the best teachers to change instruction books—it 
gives breadth to one’s knowledge, and certainly lightens the 
drudgery. So give this new book a trial. 

Let us send it to you "ON SALE," Subject to Return 

THEO. PRESSER, Publisher 
1712 Chestnut Street Philadelphia, Pa 


1 BURRO WES| 


Dear Miss Burrowes: 


I have 43 eager pupils 
in the Burrowes’Course 
all doing 


It is a 


Kinder¬ 
garten & 
Primary 


finely. 

delight 


to watch their progress. 


Jennie St. Clair. 



Keyboard 

Song. 


1 MUSIC 


of a day. It is, on the contrary, the 
cream of years of special effort, and the 
fruit of many other years of toil and 


itudy. 

I>. 502‘carnegh 


KATHARINE BURROWES, 

' Uarnegie Hall, New York City, or 
D. 47 Parsons St., Detroit, Mich. 
Send for Booklet 


I STUDY 


JUST AS 


Price, 40 cents 


THE TRELOAR MUSIC CO., Lincoln, Neb. 


I COURSE 0 -' | 


(Continued from Page 882.) 

become a part of his mental fibre, and the™ •„ 
result thoroughly understood, and theoretical 
eeuted scales.” v e *- 

I have but one or two suggestions to add to lb 
Gutterson s letter at present writing. Perhan. . 
other readers of The Round Table may ha ,ve oT* 
suggestions from their own methods of work th [ 
they may wish to communicate to their colleam, 

I find that it is a great help to the students 
standing of the scales to learn to write them on bill 
music paper. Teach them that the staff represent 
certain fixed letters, that the lines and spaces a™ 
called degrees, and each degree represents a definite 
pitch. The letters are never changed, but the pitches 
may be altered by means of sharps or flats. Show 
them that the distance from one degree to the next is 
one step, except from B to C, and from E to F 
which are half-steps. Next show how the degree 
may be altered by means of sharps and flats, and the 
steps and half-steps thereby shifted about from one 
place to another. Let them have a considerable prac¬ 
tice at this, first naming what they have written on 
the paper, and then identifying on the keyboard of 
the piano. Next teach them one octave of* the scale 
of C at the keyboard, and give them a thorough un¬ 
derstanding of its construction. Then let them write 
it on the music paper and show them how the steps 
and half-steps come in their right places on the 
staff. Now let them construct the rest of the scales 
on the staff before trying to play at the piano. Write 
the notes for scale of G, without any sharps. Let 
them see that the notes arrange themselves correctly 
except from 6 to 8. E to F being a half-step brings 
this interval between 6 and 7, and the step between 
7 and 8. Raise the seventh by placing a sharp before 
F, and the difficulty is remedied. Construct each 
scale in the same way without any reference to those 
that have already been written. A-flat, for example. 
Write the notes for the scale, without flats, on their 
respective degrees of the staff. Catechise closely from 
degree to degree. A is not yet A-flat, therefore place 
a flat before that note. This makes the distance from 
A-flat to B a step and a half. Correct this by placing 
a flat before B. B-flat to C is correct without change. 
C to D, which is 3 to 4 in the scale, should be a 
half-step. Correct by placing a flat before D. D-flat 
to E should be a step, which is made by placing a 
flat before E. E-flat to F, and F to G need no cor¬ 
rection. Place a flat before the upper A and the scale 
is done. Count the flats and the signature will be 
found. Show how to arrange the signature at the be¬ 
ginning of the line. Continue this practice until the 
pupils can build any scale as it may be called for. 
This practice will give students a knowledge anil com¬ 
mand of the staff that will be invaluable to them. 
They will acquire a sense of its meaning that they 
can gain in no other way, or at least without mueli 
greater effort. Perhaps some one has a better way 
of presenting this matter to pupils. If so, The Rocsd 
Table will gladly print it. 

I would criticise, not Mr. Gutterson, but almost 
everybody for the use of the term “whole step.” hi 
music, a step is a step under all circumstances, 
neither more nor less, unless some modifying term is 
used. The term whole as applied to the word step 
is both awkward and redundant. The fact that it is 
in almost universal use does not excuse it. It is one 
of the unnecessary terms that musicians should en¬ 
deavor to eliminate. 

The following question has also been asked by one 
of our teachers, and is pertinent in this connection: 

“I am a new subscriber and teacher, and feel very 
much interested in TnE Round Table. Would y° u 
kindly inform me in your next number, if possible- 
how I can explain to my pupils just what major an 

(Continued cn Page 330.) 
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BELL 


Every housewife knows it to be 
her duty to serve to her family 
foods which not only tempt the 
palate, but contain the maximum 
of healthful nutrition, but such 
foods are hard to find. If In 
your home, as it is in hundreds 
of thousands of others. 

Shredded 

Whole 

Wheat 

Biscuit 

should be the prime attraction on 
the breakfast table—and at other 
meals. If you use it regularly 
you will find that the calls to 
meals are answered with more 
promptness and a keener zest. 

You will find that, nearly every¬ 
body likes Shredded Wheat Bis¬ 
cuit and that it is the most 
healthful, strength-giving food 
you can serve. This is because I 
it is made from the whole wheat 
berry, in which N ature has pro¬ 
vided, in concentrated form, 
everything essential to sustain 
human life—everything necessary 
for building strong bones and 
teeth, as well as muscle, tissue 
and brain. Always serve as 
directed, with milk, cream, sea¬ 
sonable fruits and vegetables. 

If Triscuit, the whole wheat 
cracker, takes the place of bread. 

It is best for toast and splendid 
with butter, cheese or preserves. 

If Write us for “The Vital Ques¬ 
tion Cook Book. ” 


the natural food 

COMPANY 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 



(Continued from Page 338.) 
minor really mean, and what is the difference be¬ 
tween them? How can it be made plain to a young 
student ? ” 

The difference between major and minor is not so 
abstruse as many young musicians imagine. Indeed 
it is very simple. It is largely an arbitrary matter, 
and as such is Bimply a matter of the arrangement 
of certain steps and half-steps in forming a scale, 
and the ear recognizes the different effect of different 
arrangements. The comment to one of the previous 
letters will give a hint of the harmonic derivation of 
the two scales. Historically considered there were in 
ancient and mediaeval times many scales in common 
use, and it was only after the gradual discovery of 
harmonic laws that the two were selected for modern 
musical use. It was not until the time of John Sebas¬ 
tian Bach that the terms “major” and “minor” came 
into use, and that because it was discovered that the 
minor scale could be derived from the major by 
lowering the third and sixth, and therefore one was 
called the greater, or major, and the other the lesser, 
or minor. In teaching to young pupils it is better to 
follow the historical order of development, and teach 
the minor scale founded on the same keynote as a 
given major, and simply show that it is formed by ^ 
lowering the third and sixth of the major scale that of 
has already been learned. After they have learned Mieheuz: 
them in this way it will be simple to explain the re¬ 
lationship of the relative minors, and practice in 
future, if desired, from that standpoint. Try to 
train their ears to feel the difference between the two, 
especially by playing the triads. Let them learn the 
harmonic significance. And do not forget that a great 
deal of what pupils learn musically, must be ear 
knowledge. Do not fall into the error that you must 
be constantly crowding the pupil’s mind with theo¬ 
retical abstractions about what the ear hears. Let the 
ear learn to know. Therefore teach the simple facts 
concerning the scales, let the ear learn to recognize 
them, and when the pupils are more advanced show 
them something of the harmoi.ic derivation of them. 

RECITAL PROGRAMS. 

Pupils of Mrs. Richard TV- White. 

The Kirmess Sayne : On the IMay Ground Kern : The 

Sh&bfi!?; WcVn M 

Trovatore, Verdi . Plzrien'o <4 } K81!lng: Chan- 

Paradise, Smith, the from i,„ c la (4 bds.l. 

son Des Alpes. Ryder Sextette *rom m of Birds, 

itu"' : ,na WWH Wa'ch” ; Wudon (4 hifs.l. Cham- 

safe'sE'- sSsf 

r Song ( Faust l.oounwu. M d we) |. no Has 

Wild Rose. T »‘"Z| y,- From Flower to 
•etheart. Too (Butterflies), Mun z Hedge 


Suite, Op. 21 (2 pianos, 2 lids.), Kaun ; Hondo 
cIobo, Mendelssohn; Fruebllngsrauwhen, Binding 
Impromptu. Chogb *.. 


_____ Octave Study, Kullak; Valse 

de Concert^ WeTntawski. 

Pupils of Mrs. L. C. Tucker. 

Polonaise (8 hds.), Chopin; Gipsy Dance (4 lids), 
Rosenberg ; The Boy and the Butterfly. Englebrecbt, 
Cavalleria Rustlcana, Mascagni; Galop <<* player*). 
Smith; La Cubanola, Lenzberg; Polonaise, Op. 11* <•* 
pianos, 9 players), Meyer; Pastorale, Mozart. 

Piano Recital by Advanced Pupils of the Academy of Mt. 
de Chantal, Wheeling, IF. Fo. 

Sonata in E minor. Grieg; Gnomen-Reigen, Liszt; 
Polonaise, Fsharp minor, Chopin; Ballade, Grieg. Ser¬ 
enade. Scliubert-Ltszl; Etude in D-flat, Liszt; Dlnorah. 
Meyerbeer-Hoffman: Carneval. Grieg; Eleventh Rhap_ 
sodie. Liszt; Sonata Appaasionata. Beethoven; C Minor 
Fantasie, Mozart: Caprice Espagnole Moszkowski . l as 
torale. Scarlatti Tausig; Waltz in E major. Ltlncellea, 
Gondoliera In G Minor, Moment Musical C-sharp minor. 
Waltz in A-flat and Barcarolle. Moszkowski. 

Pupils of Wm, A. Wolf. 

Egmont (6 hds.). Beethoven; Sonata. Op. 7. 1st move¬ 
ment, Beethoven: Ix>ve Valse, Op. 57. No. 5. Moszkowski, 
Gavotte D major from 0th ’Cello Sonata), Bach. Spring 
Song (by desire). Mendelssohn; Sonata, Op. 2th two 
movements. Beethoven; Impromptu, Op. 90, No. a, 
Schubert: Invitation to the Dance, Op. «5 Weber-Tauslg. 
A la bien AlmCe. Valse. Op. 59, No. 2, Schfltt; Mazurka, 
No. 2, C minor, Borowski. 

Pupils of Mrs. Jennie J. Stoffel. 

Starry Night, Smith; Silver Stars, Bohn 
Bells, Bollman: longing for Home, Jungint 
Song, Lange; The Buttercups, Reach; hare 
Aim, Lange; Golden Rain, Cloy; Singing Btrus, vojre. 
Qul Vive, galop de concert. Op. f2 <4 hds.), Ganz; hrolk 
of the Frogs. Watson; Sunflower Dance (4 hds.). Mac 
Clymont; The Palms, Leybach; Caroling of the Birds 
Micheuz; Marionettes. Itohde: Faust. Ixybaoh: I* 
Grace (4 hds ). Bohm ; Kindergarten March. PfeflVrkorn . 
May Day, Wlttman; Wind and Tide (4 hds.), Hewitt 
Pupils of A. IF. Pike. 

Dawn of the Century March, Pauli; Elms Schottische 
Hartmann; Petite Waltz. Holst; The Singing Bird, 
Watson; Farewell to the Alps, Bohm : The Alpine Hut 
Lange: Scarf Dance. Chnmlnadc; The Silver Nymph 
Heins; Sweet Memories Waltzes WUllston: Bucephalus 
Galop (4 hds.), Mlcheaux: Enchanted Hells. lUthhtiD. 
l-'rollc of the Butterflies. Bohm: Music Among the lines 
Wyman: The Autumn Rose, Waltz lento, Wachs. The 
Hunter's Call, Bohm; Polonaise Brllllante. Decevee, 
Felicia, .Toycux Caprice. Lack ; Alice, Ascher. 

Marche Imperials (2“pianos, 8 hds ) Dorn: Mazurka 
llante. Blumenscheln; Song " It io.it " ord »- ' 

I; Polonaise (2 pianos. S hds ). Kllcken. Air de Bal 
tei. Thomt 1 : Fantalsle (2 pianos. 4 lids.) Mendelssohn . 
Elfenrelgen. Iielns; Carmen (2 pianos. 8 has.). Bizet. 
Pilgrims' Chorus, Wagner: A Toute Vapenr (2 pianos, 8 
hdal. Gohhaerts: Spinning Song. Veon: Ave Maria (2 
pianos. 8 hds. I. Gounod Bach : l'olacca. Sleb.nnn . Tenfcle 


Convent 

___ Flewet 

Reach; Farewell to the 


Brllllante. 


Kii'ppC-; Mazurka, Saint-Batas ■ 


& «2-pianos. . 

Danse Brllllante, Bohm. 

Pupils of Miss Anna Metcalfe Smith. 

Magic Fire Scene I'Walkilro'), Wagner-Brnssln : Stac 
.•to caprice. Vogrlclt: Butterflies, Op. 158. No. 1. Gurlltt; 
be Gondola. Op. 103. Bendel; By Moonlight. Op. 139, 
3, Bendel : Rippling Brooklet. Op. 348, Spfndj 


ppllng Brook . 

..I 2. Chopin: Pierrette. 

. 40. Chamlnade: The Whispering V 


leimund; 
.'Chopin ; 


(Fans 


Rlgo 


TannlifluBcr March, 1 


Valse Brllllante In 
nnol Ostrow, No. 2: 


Spring Song 
i-flat. Op. 34, 
, Rubinstein; 


a TO SweeXirt,7ioTBn«Sro--- K — /r H^^ 
Flower, Kullak : Old-Fashioned Garden, Steele; 

Roses. Schubert; In an oia a r», lvmonl . violets. Wood 
man fl0W Da r |s?e a s n Hawle?! The Sweetest Flower that Blows 
(female chorus), Hawley. 

sr<” ml. 

Sweet Flattery, MacCluSnnit: Minuet, l’ederewski: 

fly, Lavallee. 

Pup>^ of Frederick A- hds.,. Moszkowski: 

Snanlsh Dnnees, Nos. 1 > nl ’ ,,„.. k williams; How 

Dreamland^ En^mann^^I ^.^jp Italy. C.JLWJI; 


Sleeps. De 
Merkel 


. Mill Song, Rlngnet; 


ns’ Chorus *-clfwllmr 


grims'^Chortm rTannnause^ sindtng; Birth- 

Chase. Kheinhereer . The Leybach . Marche 

'lUmgrol'se' de ConceVt, Kowalski. 

pupils of ,C to”violin ^nd piano. Grieg: An ; 

Sonata Mendelsst.hn : Nocturn^ 

Hfe : Richer Vmzttg. from 


IN COLONEL’S TOWN 
Things Happen. 

From the home of the famous “Keyhncl Keeyartah 
of Cnrtersville,” away down South, comes an en 
thusiastic letter about Tostum. 

“I was in very delicate health, suffering from imii 
gestion and a nervous trouble so severe that I could 
hardly sleep. The doctor ordered me to discontinue 
the use of the old kind of coffee, which waa like 
poison to me, producing such extreme disturbance 
that 1 could not control myself. Rut such was my 
love for it that I could not get my own consent to 
give it up for some time, and continued to suffer, till 
my father one day brought home n package of Postum 
Food Coffee. 

“I had the new food drink carefully prepared ae 
cording to directions, and gave it a fair trial. It 
proved to have a rich flavor and made a healthy. 
Wholesome and delightful drink. To my taste the 
addition of cream greatly improves it. 

“My health ls>gan to improve ns soon as tlie drug 
effect’of the old coffee was removed and the Poetum 
Coffee had time to make its influence felt. Mv ner 
vous troubles were speedily relieved and the sleep 
which the old coffee drove from my pillow always 
eanie to soothe nnd strengthen me after I had drunk 
l’ostum—in a very short time l Wgan to sleep better 
than I lmd for years before. 1 have now used Postum 
Coffee for several year* and like it better and nnd n 
more beneficial than when 1 first began. It is an 
unspeakable jov to lie relieved of the old distress ami 
sickness.” Name given by Postum Company, Battle 
Creek, Mich. 

There’s a reason. , . 

Read the little book, “The Road to WelWille, in 
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Principles of The Leschetizky Method 

THE MODERN PIANIST 

By MARIE PRENTNER 

A Graduate ol, and the ablest Assistant for many years to 

THEO. LESCHETIZKY 

Issued with his unqualified endorsement. 

Illustrated with twenty plates, drawn from 
nature by celebrated European artists 

English and German Text throughout. Price, $ 1.50 

The Leschetizky system of Piano Technique and Execution, of which this 
work is an authentic and lucid exposition, was founded by Beethoven, fathered by 
Czerny, and enlarged and perfected by the keen personality of Leschetizky. 

This great pedagogue believes only in personal instruction, and it has, therefore, 
devolved upon his assistants to give to the world in general the great underlying 
principles of a system, of which there are but few of the great artists now before 
the public who are not his pupils. 

This system forms a complete, comprehensive and extremely practical treatise 
of piano technic from the foundation onward, equally adapted to the youngest pupil 
as well as the finished artist. It is about as near a perfect course of piano technics, 
as can be made. While thoroughly technical, the artistic is never lost sight of. 
It is intended for those who are earnest and ambitious, for young teachers and pro¬ 
gressive amateurs. It recognizes the weakness of the hands, and sets its task to 
overcome all the natural disadvantages of the fingers and muscles. 

We want all the piano teachers of the country to examine this work. It will 
be well for even those who are wedded to some other system of technic to examine 
the merits of the Leschetizky work. It has features that are valuable even if it it 
not adopted as a whole. 

With English and German in parallel columns; the work appears simultane¬ 
ously in America, Germany, Austria, and England; 
it is being translated into the Polish, French and 
Russian languages; we point with no little pride to 
the fact that the original edition of such an import¬ 
ant work as this should appear from an American 
publishing house. 

The examination of this work will leave an impres¬ 
sion that will affect all future ideas of piano-playing 


THEO. PRESSER, PUBLISHER 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Fraulein Prentner 
■ ‘You being my pupil of 
many years’ standing and 
most valuable assistant, it 
goes without saying that 
you are thoroughly quali¬ 
fied to write and publish a 
school after my principles 
and system of teaching. ’ ’ 
Prof. Theo. Leschetizky. 


This system has made 
more great artists than 
any other: 
PADEREWSKI 
BSSIPOFF 
HAMBOURG 
GABRILOWITSCH 
BLOOMFIELD-ZEISLER 
PRENTNER 
SLIVINSKI 
SIEVEKING 


SWEET= 

WHITNEY 


NORMAL 

TRAINING 

SCHOOL 


IN MUSICAL KINDERGARTEN. 


You can come to us and enter the 
regular training school or take our 
Complete Correspondence Course 
of sixty lessons - - - - - . 


This course is the most perfect in application and 
execution of any course of its kind ever offered. Any 
music teacher can take this course by correspondence 
and teach it at once. Our method has never failed 
to give immediate results to the many who have taken 
it. The value of the kindergarten work is beyond 
question ; it is no longer a theory but an accepted fact 
that its training is essential to the perfect development 
of the human mind. With the Correspondence Course 
we furnish materials and most minute instructions for 
sixty lessons. Write at once for our free illustrated 
booklet. 


SWEET-WHITNEY CO. 

999 The Gilbert, Grand Rapids, Michigan 


Monarch Collection 

For Mandolin, Banjo, 

Guitar and Piano By JOHN J. EBERHARDT 
Accompaniment 

Complete, $1.00. Five Parts, Each, 25c. 

A new collection of pieces, a companion volume 
to the ‘ ‘Majestic Collection, ’ ’ suitable to be used for 
a mandolin orchestra or for any combination of 
the instruments. The arrangements are the work 
of a master hand, practical and effective. The 
pieces are all gems of the popular order. Included 
in the collection are: 

“Alice, Where Art Thou?” - Ascher 

“Belle of New York,” ... Clark 

“The Palms,” .... Faure 

“ Right-Left March,” ... Sousa 

“Mexican Butterfly Dance” - - Clark 

THEODORE PRESSER, Publisher 

1712 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Choirand Chorus Conducting 

By F. W. WODELL 


Bound in Cloth, Price Jl.50 



THEODORE PRESSER 

1712 Chestnut Street - - Philadelphia, Pa. 


ROYAL CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC IN STUTTGART 

- ALSO OPERATIC AND DRAMATIC SCHOOL — 

Winter Term Complete education in all branches of music. 40 teachers, Prospectus may be 

o „ „ , _ „ among others: Edm. Singer (Violin); Max Pauer, C. Linder, 

Begins Ernst H.Seyffardt( Piano); S.de Lange (PipeOrganandCompc- obtained free from 

September 15, 1905 sitjon); J. A Meyer (Theory)' O. Freytag-Besser, C Doppler the Secre t 
v __ (Singing); Faber (Dramatic Class) • c “ l j* lvi«i,«~ii*»» ^ 


PROF. S. de LANGE, 



A Conservatory of National Reputation 

STUDENTS FROM TWENTY-NINE STATES 

All Branches of Music Taught by a Faculty of Musicians Unsurpassed by those of 
any Conservatory in America 

SIX GRADUATING COURSE S WITH DIPLOMAS 

Salubrious Climate. Home Boarding Department with Active Religious Influences 


Author of the 
Landon Methods 


If You Intend to go from Home to Study Music, Address 

LANDON CONSERVATORY, Box 873. Dallas, Texas, for o 


established 1874 MICHIGAN’S FOREMOST CONSERVATORY 

DETROIT CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 

FRANCIS L. YORK, M.A., Director (1903-04)-755 Pupils. 1260 Recitals 

THE OLDEST, LAROEST AND BEST EQUIPPED CONSERVATORY IN MICHIGAN 

THE PACULTY Includes such noted Artists and Instructors as Francis L. York, Piano, Organ and Composition : Wm. Y 
Violin ; 1 da Flbtcher Norton, Voice ; and a corp3 of 42 expert instructors, unsurpassed for their excellence. . 

FREE ADVANTAGES: Ensemble Playing; Composition; Concerts; Harmony; Orchestra Playing; Musical History a 

SUMMER SESSION—JULY AND AUGUST 



High-Class S^-sr.S 

MUSI C|EEHiS 

Below Cost M 


Hugh a. Clarke m 

mus. doc: South 38th Street 

LESSONS 
BY MAIL,, 


N harmony, countehp° inT,a 
composition 


SEPTEMBER, 1905 _ 
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